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THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE accident which befell Mr. Guavstoxe on his re- 

turn from Marlborough House would at any time 
have called for the heartiest regret from political foes 
and friends alike. It is a subject for general con- 
gratulation that the treacherous freaks of an LHnglish 
winter have not in this instance been productive of more 
than temporary inconvenience to the Prime Miyisrer. 
But, from the point of view of public business merely, 
the accident could hardly have happened at a more 
unlucky time. On Thursday afternoon Mr. Gtapsrone 
was expected not merely to move a second resolu- 
tion of urgency in reference to the Coercion Bill, but to 
make a somewhat similar motion, though of an older type, 


in reference to the Army Estimates, and to state the in-, 


tentions of the Government in reference to the course of 
business generally. Very great interest attached to all 
these proceedings, and it did not appear, from the remarks 
of Lord Hartincton on Thursday night, that the Premier’s 
usual vicegerent was either empowered to act as plenipo- 
tentiary, or was even conscious of the importance attached 
to the position he held. The Government is at the present 
moment in a very peculiar position. It has been entrusted 
with altogether unprecedented powers and facilities by the 
House of Commons, and the Opposition, confiding in the pro- 
gramme of Protection Bill, Arms Bill, Land Bill, has been 
content to waive even the semblance of obstruction. On 
Monday last, with the assistance of the great majority of Con- 
servatives, an immediate cléture was granted to the Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding the merited dislike which the 
stringency of the SPEAKER’s new rules even as amended 
hed aroused. Since that time it has been confidently asserted 
that the Ministers intend to drop the Arms Bill, to which 
at least as much importance is attached by all those who 
have considered the position of Ireland as to the Protec- 
tion of Persons and Property Bill, and that the facilities 
granted for these purposes are sought to be wrested for 
the purpose of facilitating the ordinary business of Supply. 
This being the case, it was absolutely necessary that some 
authoritative and definite explanation of the purposes of 
the Cabinet should be vouchsafed to those members of 
Parliament who in Opposition have distinguished them- 
selves by a course of proceedings so remarkably different 
from that in which their Spseage es indulged. The drop- 
ping of the Arms Bill would bea distinct breach of faith. The 
intercalation of the Estimates so as to postpone the Irish 
measures would be a breach of faith as distinct in fact, 
thongh possibly not quite so definite in form. Every allow- 
ance must be made for a Cabinet which, after all, is merely 
Mr. GLapstong multiplied, and which naturally goes to 
pieces when its head is temporarily disabled. Butthesingular 
condition of public affairs more than justified Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore in the demand which he made on Thursday 
for more light. It certainly seemed that advantage was 
sought to be taken of the state of things which the House 
has created for one purpose to bring about a state entirely 
different. 

Even, however, if this be not the case there would still 
be ground for regarding with considerable suspicion and 
regret the course which events have taken in the House 
of Commons during the last few weeks. In the first 
place the Government have got themselves into a dilemma 
as to the actual conduct of business. If they move to take 
Monday for supply they expose themselves, as Sir Srar- 
ForD Norrucore told them amiably enough, in a reference 


to his own experiences, to almost indefinite opposition, 
while the delay involves a practical breach of the under- 
standing entered into at the beginning of the Session. 
If they do not, the business of the House and the country 
may wait indefinitely upon the pleasure of independent 
members, while the chances of the Land Bill become, to 
say the least, remote. But this is not all. It is impossible 
to deny, with any regard to the facts, that the hasty and 
arbitrary proceedings which have been resorted to might 
have been made entirely unnecessary by a firmer use of the 
powers actually possessed by the House, the Speaker, and 
the Chairman of Committees on the eve of the coup @ état. 
An attempt has been made to show that the successive 
silencing of individual obstructives which the Conservative 
leaders endeavoured to initiate at midnight would have 
taken too much time—some ten or twelve hours, in fact. 
Never, perhaps, was there a more unfortunate plea. For, 
asa matter of fact, almost exactly this period was, after 
Dr. Piayrair’s recoil from his task, wasted in idle dis- 
cussion, at the end of which what was undoubtedly an 
act requiring indemnity, and only technically justi- 
fiable when that indemnity was accorded, was necessary. 
There was, therefore, nothing gained ; there was very much 
lost. It is quite conceivable that the mass of the Conser- 
vative party, after the partial capitulation of the Speaker on 
the morning of this day week, and in view of the serious 
danger of seeming for party purposes to thwart the 
Government in carrying out a measure of the importance 
and necessity of which all Englishmen are convinced, 
should shrink from opposing the cléture demanded by 
Mr. Giapstone on Monday, and redemanded by Lord 
Hartineton on Thursday. But it is quite as easy to 
understand, and moreover to approve, the action of the 
ten or twelve members of the party who took a different 
course. The refusal of the cléture would not, they argued, 
imperil the passing of the Bill; the granting of it would 
rivet still further the chains which Parliament has im- 
posed upon itself, and would strengthen the precedent for 
reimposing those chains in the future. This, we take it, 

was the contention of which Mr. Beresrorp Horr made 
himself the spokesman in his letter of Tuesday, and it is 
one which certainly deserves the most serious consideration. 

_ It is to these two points, then—the difficulty of discern- 

ing the result, in the long run, of trusting a Ministry with 
urgency, and the bad effect on the future conduct of 
business which the too frequent application of the 
heroic method must have—that chief attention ought 
to be paid. It is true of course that, according to 
the conditions of the state of urgency which Sir 
Starrorp Norracore succeeded in getting recognized, 

almost any unanimous minority which is likely for some 
time to come to find itself in Opposition can bar the 
proceeding. But it must be remembered that though it 
is at present impossible to spring fresh measures on 

the House under cover of urgency, the granting of this 

provides the Government of the day with advantages 

which they may or may not misuse. For instance, in this 
particular case it may be taken for granted that urgency 

would not have been voted originally, nor the cléture 

granted on Monday or Thursday, had it been certainly 

known that the Government would drop the Arms Bill. 

Many other situations may be imagined in which, though 

both parties may be sufficiently in accord on the subject of 

the measure actually before the House, the expediting of 

that measure might enable the Government to bring in with 

a greater chance of success other measures most distasteful 
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to the Opposition, to discard the moderation which, while 
they were in need of Opposition help they had observed, 
and in other ways to gain advantages by no means intended 
for them by their temporary allies. This, it may be said, 
is merely a party argument. The same, however, cannot 
be said of the argument drawn from the demoralizing 
effect of these urgency devices. Already suggestions 
have been made by Radical members, and not unfavour- 
ably reccived by Mr. Grapstone, to the effect that the 
ordinary, as well as the extraordinary, procedure of Parlia- 
ment wants a little freshening up. This is only what might 
be expected. The humdrum course which the experience 
of centuries has shown to be best calculated for the preser- 
vation of freedom of speech and freedom of action becomes 
intolerably dull after a week or two of sensational and 
dramatic proceedings, of argencies and clotures, of strings 
of amendments put without debate, and batches of members 
turned out of the House. The mouth of the House already 
shows signs of spoiling in consequence of the sawing of 
this newfangled curb, and it will take a much gentler 
hand than Mr. Grapstone’s to ride it comfortably with the 
snaffle again. There is nothing in the least surprising in 
this. It is as much human nature as it is horse nature. 
But in the present temper of certain persons who are in 
authority, this temper will have to be met with more arbi- 
trary measures, and so the evil will grow ever worse and 
worse. This is not a cheerful prophecy of the possibilities 
of the situation, but it is one which seems not unlikely to 
be fulfilled. 


THE LAND LEAGUE AGITATORS. 


R. PARNELL’S mob popularity in Ireland seems 
not to be impaired ; nor has the seditious section of 
the priesthood been alienated from his cause by the alli- 
ance with the French faction which murdered Archbishop 
Darsoy. As might bave been expected, Mr. Parne.t’s ver- 
sion of the obstructive proceedings in the House of Commons 
was loudly applauded by a crowded meeting, although 
he made the surprising statement that he bad during the 
whole Session only had the opportunity of speaking for 
twenty minutes against the principle of the Protection 
Bill. It may perhaps be true that, of six weeks exclusively 
occupied by the Bill, Mr. Parne and his alles have de- 
voted only a very small time to the discussion of its 
merits. It was reported that one of the most successful 
practitioners of obstruction on one occasion questioned 
a decision of the Speaker, remarking at the same time 
audibly to his friends, “‘ This will do as well as anything 
“ else.”” The opponents of the Bill might have delivered 
any number of speeches of any length against the prin- 
ciple or details of the Bill, if they had not ostentatiously 
attempted to defeat it, not by argument, but by waste of 
time. Mr. Paryett boasts that, whereas a former Coercion 
Bill was passed in one or two sittings, the present measure 
will have occupied the House of Commons for at least 
seven weeks. If a suspension or relaxation of the ordinary 
law is required in the public interest, any unnecessary 
delay in legislation is an evil. The malcontents have 
inflicted much annoyance on the House of Commons ; and 
they have made themselves and their cause thoroughly 
unpopular in Great Britain. It is not easy to perceive that 
they have gained any corresponding advantage for them- 
selves or their clients. The certainty that the Bill would 
be passed has fortunately had to some extent the same 
effect which might have been produced if its provisions 
had been in force. 

Mr. Parnett repeats the advice which he has often 
before given, that rents or unjust rents should not be paid. 
Either the tenant or the local branch of the Land League 
is to decide whether the rent is just. The farmers are 
informed that the amount must be excessive if it is larger 
than Grirritu’s valuation. As Mr, Parner well knows, 
the Land League has in many cases prohibited payment of 
a rent equal to the valuation or even smaller. The 
maximum which he proposes is entirely arbitrary; and, 
according to his statement in the House of Commons, the 
adoption of the valuation as a rule would deprive the land- 
owners of one-third of their property. For the re- 
mainder they would not only have no security, but a 
precedent for complete spoliation would have been estab- 
lished. If the occupiers or their delegates are to fix 
rents irrespectively of eontract, they will have ample 
power and abundant motive for withholding rent alto- 
gether. Mr. ParneLu openly encourages wholesale robbery 


by announcing the impending abolition of landlordism, or, 
in other words, cf rent. He, at least, is consistent, what- 
ever may be the case with his priestly supporters, in 
promising the co-operation of French revolutionary 
Socialists. The clamour against large landed proprietors 
is almost entirely confined to the United Kingdom. In 
other countries, where land is more generally divided, the 
bloated capitalist, instead of the tyrant landlord, becomes 
the object of vituperation and menace. In Germany or 
France the law might perhaps interfere with the exhorta- 
tion of a demagogue to waste or destroy the property 
of employers. Mr. Parnett advised farmers who, having 
refused to pay their rent, were threatened with eviction to 
plough up all the grass land before they left, so that the 
Jandlord or the incoming tenant might not have any grass 
for his cattle. It seems that the form of crime which he 
recommended is made specially penal under a statute. 
Mr. Paryett has consequently withdrawn his suggestion, 
not because compliance would be wicked, but because it 
may be dangerous to the perpetrator of the outrage. 

The House of Commons, though it was until Monday still 
oppressed with the Protection Bill, has lately had the end in 
sight. On the last night of the debate in Committee Mr. 
Forster took occasion to declare that the state of Ireland 
still rendered the measure necessary. The agitators scarcely 
care seriously to contradict him. If they could produce 
in Ireland a conviction that the Land League is innocuous, 
they would have disarmed themselves. Partly through 
fear, and to a great extent in reliance on the power of the 
League, a large number of tenants bave refused to perform 
their contracts. If the demagogues with the machinery 
at their disposal could not neither punish the honest nor 
protect the defaulters, they could no longer demand obedi- 
ence. Some of the managers of the League have at different 
times announced that, if the Protection Bill were passed, the 
tenantry would no longer pay their rents. Mr. ParneLn 
in his last speech more moderately confined the prophecy 
or prohibition to rents which were deemed by the League 
to be unjust, and to all rents which exceeded GrirriTH’s 
valuation. That it should be in the power of agitators to 
threaten so direct an attack on the rights of property is in 
itself a strong argument for measures which may tend to 
thwart their machinations. The discretionary power of 
arrest in disturbed districts will probably deprive them of 
the services of their police. Mr. Parnewu’s boast that the 
services of the whole population will be at their disposal 
is an empty flourish. The immediate agents who commit 
outrages in the interest of the League have an almost 
professional character, and are comparatively few in 
number. It is reported with much probability that many 
of them have already thought it prudent to abscond. 

The controversy on the due order of Irish legislation 
has lately been revived. A reference to precedent scarcely 
supports the contention of those who would have deferred 
the protection of life and property till the land-law of 
Ireland had been fundamentally altered. The opponents 
of the legislative policy of the Government quote the 
conduct of the Duke of WELLINGTON in 1829 in defence of 
their opinion. The Catholic Relief Bill had been accom- 
panied by two restrictive measures, directed respectively 
against the Catholic Association and the forty-shilling 
freeholders. Both Bills were easily carried, with the 
support of the ultra-Tories, before the Relief Bill was 
passed. The Ministers determined that the subsidiary 
Bills should not be tendered for the Royal Assent until 
the Krya had sanctioned the Relief Bill in writing. 
They had reason for apprehending that, but for the 
precaution which had been taken, the Kina might at 
the last moment have drawn back, and have tried 
to form a Protestant Government. Nothing could be 
further from the Duke of WeLLINGTON’s thoughts than 
the notion that relief of alleged grievances ought to 
take precedence of measures for the maintenance of order. 
In the present case experience has demonstrated the expe- 
diency or necessity of giving precedence to the Protection 
Bill. It is well known that the Land Bill, whatever may 
be its provisions, will not be accepted by the leaders of the 
Land League; and a measure which must involve compli- 
cated details would have furnished opportunities for end- 
less obstruction. The withdrawal or postponement of the 
Peace Preservation Bill would disappoint all friends of 
order who wished to repose confidence in the Government. 
It had been assumed that the error of allowing the former 
Arms Bill to expire was about to be corrected. 

The only incident in the debate on the Report which 
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attracted or deserved attention was the short discussion on 
Mr. PaRNELL’s proposal to exclude treason and cognate 
offences from the provisions of the Bill. In the same 
spirit in which he formerly excused the murder of Mr. 
Boyp on the ground that there was no branch of the Land 
League in the district, Mr. Parnetu described the Salford 
explosion, by which oue child was killed and another 
wounded, as a practical joke. To Sir W. Harcourt’s quo- 
tation of atrocious threats of murder and arson uttered by 
a former Fenian convict, the Land League members re- 
plied that similar language was often used in America, 
and that the Land League was not connected with the 
Fenian organization. The Land League agitators never- 
theless incessantly boast of the aid which they expect from 
America; and Sir W. Harcourt has proved that they 
are identified in policy and organization with the American 
Fenians. If neither they nor their associates are likely to 
commit treason, or practical jokes in the nature of treason- 
able practices, they have no interest in diminishing the 
securities against the commission of such crimes. Mr. 
ParneLt has on more than one occasion publicly stated 
that he may at some future time emancipate himself from 
the constitutional restraints to which he now professedly 
submits. He has never concealed his hope that the exter- 
mination of landlords will lead to the separation of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom. He will perhaps wait to 
accomplish his design till Mr. Guapstone or Mr. Forster 
has redeemed the wild and thoughtless pledge of lower- 
ing the Irish franchise to a point at which the lowest and 
most disaffected rabble will enjoy undisputed political 
supremacy. The actual representation is too select to 
satisty the aspirations of Liberal Ministers. 


THE TRANSVAAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


Sie message which Sir Hercutes Ropinson has been 
directed to address to the Boer leaders through the 
President of the Orance Free State causes more surprise 
than satisfaction. The communication was made in 
answer to an inquiry on behalf of the Boers whether their 
independence would be recognized if they desisted from 
opposition. In reply they were informed that, if armed 
opposition ceased forthwith, Her Masesty’s Government 
would endeavour to frame such a scheme as, they believe, 
would satisfy all enlightened friends of the Transvaal 
couutry. The concession of independence is thus left an 
open question, if indeed the Boers and their friends 
may not contend that it is implicitly promised. If 
the Government is not prepared to yield to force a sur- 
render which had been distinctly refused before the revolt, 
the Boers have reason to complain of the ambiguity of the 
declaration. On the other hand, it seems scarcely possible 
that, even to gratify the enlightened friends of the Trans- 
vaal, the English Government would tamely acquiesce in 
the abandonment of all its pretensions, merely because an 
insufficient force was defeated in an attack on a strong 
position. The obstinacy of adversaries has often saved feeble 
diplomatists from the consequence of their own timidity. The 
letteraddressed by KruGer, oneof the leaders of theTransvaal 
Boers, to the Government of the Orange Free State, seems 
to show that the questionable negotiations in progress are 
not likely to lead to any practical result, while the 
opinion in the Free State itself as expressed by an 
enormous majority of its Volksraad, appears to demand 
a complete surrender to the Boers. The revolt in 
the Transvaal has, according to its apologists, been pro- 
voked by the conduct of the English Government, and the 
sole avowed object of its promoters was to re-establish an 
independent Republic. The issue now proposed is wider; 
and if it is seriously raised, it can only be decided by war. 
Mr. Krucer declares that it is the purpose of himself and 
his associates to render the whole of South Africa as in- 
dependent as America. With geographical rhetoric he 
demands that, from Simon’s Bay to the Zambesi, the whole 
of Africa must belong to the Africander, a name which is 
usually applied to the descendants of Continental 
Enropeans, excluding the English. It had not been pre- 
viously known that the eight or ten thousand Dutch 
farmers of the Transvaal had determined not only to ap- 
pew to their exclusive use a territory as large as 

rance, but to conquer or liberate Natal, Griqualand, and 
the wide region which belongs to the Cape Colony. Some 
nuillions of natives, including the inhabitants of regions 
where English rule has never been established, are to be- 
come subject, in free or servile condition, to the new 


Republic. The title of the English Crown to Cape Town 
itself, though it is confirmed by nearly a century of 
possession, is to be summarily abolished. The English 
settlers, forming perhaps two-fifths of the whole white 
population of South Africa, will, in the first in- 
stance, have the choice between suicidal rebellion 
and expulsion or compulsory political servitude. 
There has hitherto been no instance of an English 
population living under foreign dominion; but it 
is perhaps not impossible that Englishmen, like other 
European colonists, might as a result of the fortune of 
war be compelled to recognize an alien sovereignty. Until 
their subjection is accomplished, there is a certain 
audacity in the announcement that the English colonists 
in South Africa are to be forcibly detached from their 
allegiance. Notwithstanding their successes at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, the Boer leaders might remember 
that they are not yet permanently victorious. If their 
bluster puts an end to premature attempts at compromise, 
it will not have been wholly useless. It may be observed 
that Sir Barrie Frere, in his instructive letter on the 
Transvaal question, speaks of Mr. Krucer as a moderate 
and reasonable man; and he adds that for some time after 
the annexation he held office under the English Govern- 
ment, 

Another advantageous result of a declaration of inter- 
necine war will be to silence officious Continental patrons 
of the Boers, or at least to render their interference harm- 
less. Fortunately no Government is at present disposed 
to quarrel with England; but the embarrassments of a 
neighbouring Power are sometimes regarded with com- 
placency; and a few zealous patriots in Holland have 
persuaded themselves that they ought to sympathize with 
the revolt in the Transvaal. The same persons might 
probably approve of the institution of a powerful Dutch 
State in South Africa ; but they can scarcely expect the 
Government or people of Eugland to submit to the de- 
mands of the Boers. The precedent of the rebellion of 
the North American provinces in the last century is not 
applicable to the Cape. If the great mass of the popula- 
tion deliberately wished for independence, England, ac- 
cording to principles which have been generally recog- 
nized, would not insist on retaining any part of its dominion 
by force, except, perhaps, two or three naval stations 
which could be easily defended. As long as the English 
colonists retain their loyalty they are entitled to protection 
by the whole force of the Empire. There is no reason to 
apprehend that the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Colony 
will respond to KruGer’s invitation. It would be madness 
to engage without provocation in a rebellion which would 
be also a civil war. Though there have sometimes been 
jealousies and rivalries between the two races, they have 
formed one political community. The English element is 
more largely represented in the present Cabinet; but the 
last Minister was of foreign descent, and his policy was 
favoured by the Dutch. It had not hitherto been expected 
by either party that the whole country should be claimed 
exclusively by the so-called Africanders. It is true that 
the sovereignty of England was founded on conquest ; but 
at the distant time when the Cape was annexed Holland 
had become virtually a province of France. The English 
immigration is of later date. 

The only analogy which exists between the present diffi- 
culties and the separation of the American colonies ap- 
plies to the Transvaal rather than the Cape. It has often 
been observed that one of the principal causes of the 
American rebellion was the conquest of Canada. Against 
the French the colonists and the mother-country had been 
engaged in a common cause; and, when the contest was 
decided, they were for the first time at leisure to fall out 
among themselves. The destruction of the Zulu power 
has had a similar effect on the relations between England 
and the Transvaal. If Cerewayo were still at the head of 
his formidable army, the Boers would have acquiesced in 
English sovereignty, because it gave them a right to 
protection. They are now believed to be intriguing with 
the petty native chiefs for aid, which will certainly be re- 
fused if barbarians are capable of distinguishing between 
friends and enemies. The English Government will not 
repeat the mistake of the last century by employing savages 
against enemies of European extraction. The effect of 
the Basuto war, which is now approaching its end, cannot 
be confidently anticipated. The colonial Government, 
having from the first abstained from demanding the 
assistance of English troops, will naturally regard its un- 
aided victory as a confirmation of its right to practical 
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independence; but, if the Transvaal complications create 
differences between the two sections of the population of 
the colony, it will not be forgotten that the Basuto war 
was promoted by a Ministry of English race, or that some 
of the burgher troops abandoned their comrades in the 
middle of the war. The dominant party will not be pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the claim of the Africanders to ex- 
clusive supremacy in all the States and provinces of the 
continent. 

In his answer to Lord Bratourxe Lord Kuperiey 
naturally declined to furnish information as to the pros- 
at of a peaceable settlement. If the negotiations 

aply fail, the result will be due rather to the improvi- 
dent obstinacy of the Boers than to the firmness or dignity 
of the Government. The discussion in the House of Lords 
may perhaps have been useful in dissipating some popular 
illusions. Lord Branourxe, who during Mr. Guapsrone’s 
last Administration represented the Colonial Office in the 
House of Commons, adhered to the opinion which he has 
consistently maintained, that Lord Carnarvon’s annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was politic and just. The expediency 
of the measure is, in truth, more doubtfal than its justice. 
Sir ‘I eoruILUS SuupstoNE may have been too sanguine 
in his belief thot the people approved the annexation, 
but they tacitly »cquiesced. They have since received 
great and costly benefits from the English Government. 
Tiey have becu relieved from financial insolvency or 
co apse, and an ellicient local administration has been 
es :blished. The change in their relations to the native 
tr +s is still more important. before the annexation 
ti Loers were scarcely able to make head against Se- 
CONE; and they would have been helpless against tue 
posetul Zalu aviny, if Ci:ewayo had, in accordance 
wali his repeated threats, invaded the Transvaal. It 
is nut too much to say that, but for the native wars 
wich bave been conducted at the exclusive expense of 
Ey. .and, the Boers of the ‘Transvaal would not have ven- 
tu cd to engage in the present iusarrection. Lord 
B entered fully the qvestion whether the 
D vs tut violated the terms of the Convention under 
w ics they obtaincd their independence by their main- 
te sauce of slavery orcompuisury servitude. Lord Kimpurtey 
coulirmed the statement that women and children had 
b. cn euslaved or sold; but he distinguished among the 
tl ve communities which ultimateiy comviued to form the 
T ausvaal Republic. Tie more remote settlers were more 
lash ss than those who lived in a comparatively civilized 
neighbourhood. ‘The oppression which may have been 
piactised on the natives affects the present policy of the 
& \vlish Government rather than the merits of the original 
aunexation. It was not because the Buers kept native 
slaves that Sir TuvorHitus Suersrone saperseded the 
Presideut aud the Volksraad. ‘The assumption of sove- 
reiguty may have afterwards eatailed on the Government 
re-ponsibilities which canuot properly be disclaimed. 
There is reason to believe that the natives are strenuously 
opposed to the re-establishment of the Datch Republic. 


M. GAMBETTA’S SPEECH, 


V GAMBETTA’S speech on Monday is important, 
1¥1 ¢ not for any new light which it brings to bear upon 
his future policy, but for the clearness with which he 
specifies the condition under which it will become his 
duty to announce that policy to the world. He is exceed- 
ingly careful to disclaim any interference, past or fature, 
with the existing Government. It is not his business to 
tell the Cabinet what it ought to do, or to criticize what it 
has done. Nor has he at any time laboured to set up 
a secret Cabinet by the side of the Cabinet nominally in 
office, or to supersede the Cabinet nominally in office by 
the issue of instructions or suggestions intended to over- 
ride it. His attitude ever since he became President 
of the Chamber of Deputies has been one of observation 
and reserve. He has noted what has gone on, and formed 
his own conclusions with regard to it; but he has kept 
those conclusions strictly to himself. The assertions to 
the contrary have not been mistakes; they have been 
wilful misrepresentations. Those who have invented 
and circulated them are not mere busybodies, bent upon 
knowing more than there is to be known; they are 
encmies of the Republic, anxious to injure the Republic 
through one of its most devoted servants. Nothing that 


could have this effect has been too untrue or too mis- 
chievous for them to say it. When they found that their 
countrymen could not be induced to distrust M. Gamperra 
as regards home politics, they had recourse to foreign 
affairs. When they had failed to make the nation suspect 
him of aiming at making himself dictator, they tried to 
make it believe that he was going to commit France to 
war. “Gamperra, c’est la guerre” has been their cry ever 
since the Cherbourg speech, and as the elections have ap- 
proached the energy of those who sustain it has been re- 
doubled. M. Gamberra meets all this by a positive 
denial, and by a demand for the production of evidence 
that he has done one single thing of which he has been 
accused. He has a policy—that much he admits; but he 
utterly refuses to say at present what that policy is. It 
will be time enough for him to break silence upon this 
point when the country has unmistakably called him to 
play another part than that which is at present assigned 
to him. Until that day comes France will be governed 
by the men whom she has chosen to govern her. When 
she makes a change in this respect, and elects to be 
governed by M. Gamperra, the reason for his reserve will 
be at end, and} France will know the man in whom she 
has so steadfastly believed. 

It is not often that statements apparently so contradic- 
tory as those made by M. Gamperra’s enemies and those 
made by M. Gamperra himself admit of being reconciled. 
In this case, however, there seems to be no reason why 
both may not be substantially true. M. Gamserta says that 
he has not attempted to influence the action of the Govern- 
ment ; his enemies say that the action of the Government 
on a great number of points—on all points, indeed, down 
to the time that the evident unwillingness of the country 
to see itself committed to a policy which can by possi- 
bility lead to war, made it necessary for the Government, 
with the acquiescence of M. Gamperrta, to lower their tone 
upon the Greek question—has been influenced by him. 
Put in this way, there is no real incompatibility between 
tue two assertions. A politician may exercise a very 
powerful influence on the policy of a Government with- 
out making any direct attempt to bring about the 
ends which, as a matter of fact, are brought about. Mr. 
Gtapsrone’s position before and during the general election 
is exactly a case in point. He was not the leader of 
the Opposition; he constantly disclaimed any desire to 
be replaced in power; it is quite possible that he held 
little or no direct intercourse with the nominal leader 
of Opposition. But the one thing that either Liberals or 
Conservatives cared to know about either a candidate or 
a policy was what Mr. Giapsrone thought on the sub- 
ject. The country had decided that a Liberal victory 
would be Mr. Giapsrone’s victory, and that a Liberal defeat 
would be Mr. Guiarstone’s defeat. What Mr. Grapstoxe 
was to the Liberal party in the interval between the elec- 
tion of the present Parliament and the dissolution of the 
last Parliament, M. Gameerra has been to the Republican 
os ever since M. Grivy has been President. When 
M. Gambetta says that he is a simple soldier, fighting in 
the ranks, he does but reproduce Mr. GLapstone’s protes- 
tations. When other people say that where M. Gamperra 
fights, there, whether he calls himself soldier or general, 
the battle will always be the hardest and success or reverse 
the most decisive, they only repeat what all England was 
saying about Mr. GLapstone down to the moment that the 
elections set the question at rest. Real and apparent 
power are not always or necessarily vested in the same 
person, and where they-are divided there will always be 
room for the kind of misrepresentations of which M. 
GAMBETTA now complains. 

The speech of Monday will, at all events, have the 
effect of making these so-called misrepresentations use- 
less for the future. The only object that the authors of 
them could have proposed to themselves was to make it 
universally acknowledged that it is M. Gamperra, and 
not the Minister who happens at the moment to be Pre- 
sident of the Council, who really governs France. Now 
that M. Gampetra has avowed in his place in Parliament 
that he is ready to govern France whenever France asks 
him to do so, this universal acknowledgment has been 
secured. There is not probably at this moment a single 
section of French politicians which does not wish to see 
M. Gampetra at the head of affairs. This desire is, 
no doubt, prompted by very different motives. The 
Royalist or the Communist desires to see him dis- 
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credited by failure to deal adequately with the 
immense difficulties of the situation. ‘The Republi- 
can thinks that the difficulties of the situation will 
not be fairly faced until M. Gamserta takes the reins into 
his own hands. Hitherto the confusions which have 
again and again shown themselves in the Chamber of 
Deputies have mostly bad their origin in the attempt of 
some section or other to make Gamperra say plainly 
whether and when he meant to take them into his hands. 
Upon this point there is no longer any room for un- 
certainty. It is not France that is waiting for M. Gam- 
BETTA, but M. Gampetra that is waiting for France. He 
will continue to play the part he has played hitherto 
until such time as the country shall unmistakably assign 
him a different part. Those who wish to hasten the 
day on which M. Gamserra exchanges the chair of the 
Chamber of Deputies for some more directly political post 
have now only to encourage the country to make its 
wishes known. As soon as that is done, M. Gampetta 
has pledged himself not to ignore or resist the summons, 
There is not one word in his speech which reads like 
false or assumed modesty. M. Gamperra is perfectly 
conscious of the place he fills in the country, and he 
only defers taking formal possession of it until such time 
as he can make his seat completely secure. 


M. Gamserra has not defined the method by which his 
countrymen are to make him acquainted with their will. 
But with a general election in prospect this is not a point 
upon which any serious difficulty need arise. #rom now 
till the canvass begins every intending candidate on the 
Republican side will be considering how he can best 
identify his return with M. Gamperra’s assumption of 
power. Possibly he will say openly in his address 
to the electors, that, if returned, he will call upon M. 
GamBeTra to redeem his promise and to place himself at 
the disposal of France. Possibly some formula will be 
devised which will express this sentiment quite as clearly 
without putting it into words. Whichever course is 
adopted, the result will be the same. The Republican 
deputies will come to Paris pledged up to the eyes to 
place M. Gamserva in whatever position he thinks it most 
convenient to hold as the real ruler of France. If he 
desires to be Minister, M. Grévy will no longer omit to 
send for him. If he desires to be President, probably M. 
Grévy, who has never opposed himself to the ascertained 
wishes of the nation, will retire from public life a little 
sooner than he would otherwise have done. As the Con- 
stitution stands, however, there seems no reason to suppose 
that M. Gamserta’s ambition will go beyond the post of 
Prime Minister. In strong hands this is at present a place 
of more real power than that held by the nominal Chief 
of the State. The President has to do what his Ministers 
tell him, and that is scarcely a function which it would 
suit M. Gambetta to discharge. During the rest of M. 
Grévy’s tenure of office M. Gambetta will have time 
enough to take counsel with himself whether he will be 
better able to carry out his policy as an elecied President 
with Ministers of his own choosing or as a Minister im- 

sed upon the President by the will of the Chamber of 

eputies. If he determines to be M. Grévy’s successor, 
he will probably first procure a change in the method of 
election. A President elected by the Legislature will 
always occupy an unsatisfactory position if the Legisla- 
ture which elected him has been replaced by another 
of different views. He may feel sure that, if the country 
had to choose between him and the Legislature, its choice 
would still fall upon him ; but, with the dislike that French 
Republicans have to dissolution, he may have no means 
of putting the issue thus plainly. The great power that 
the President exercises in the United States will always 
be before his eyes, and the only way to attain similar 

wer for himself will be to give the election of the 

resident to the people instead of to the two Chambers. The 
charge of aiming ata dictatorship, which is sure to be 
brought against a President, or expectant President, who 
suggests such a change in the Constitution, will be easily 
repelled by an appeal to the American example. Indeed, 
the mechanism of the existing French Constitution has the 
conspicuous fault that it first makes the Chief of the State 
more directly a representative of the Legislature than the 
Ministers themselves, and then takes away the authority 
which it has given by compelling him to exercise it through 
Ministers over the choice of whom he has at most only a 
veto. The circumstances under which the Constitution 


came into being do not invest it with any of that sacred- 
ness which would lead Frenchmen to cling to it after its: 
operation has been shown to be illogical. - 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


ie the concurrent testimony of almost all purveyors of 
news may be trusted, the Powers have practically 
agreed to modify in favour of Turkey the award or revom- 
mendation of the Berlin Conference. Notwithstanding 
the reserves of the English Government, some of the 
parties to the negotiation seriously insist on the surrender 
of Janina or of Metzovo. The Porte has therefore gained 
something considerable by its refusal to yield to pressure ; 
and the judgment of the Powers has perhaps also been 
affected by the introduction of a new element into the 
controversy since the date of the Conference. The’ 
organization of the Albanian League, while it constitutes 
an additional embarrassment for Turkey, at the same time 
places a new difficulty in the way of Greek territorial ag- 
grandizement. According to a late report, the League 
was preparing both to resist Turkish authority in Northern 
Albania, and to detach troops, if required, against the 
Greeks in the South. If the statement is accurate, the 
Greek Government would be ill advised in provoking a 
formidable local resistance. The diversions which may 
perhaps be effected to the detriment of Turkey would not 
concern the Albanians; and an extension of territory 
effected against the wish of the population would be in-. 


vidious and insecure. The Porte, encouraged perhaps by: 
partial diplomatic success, hopes also to retain the town. 


and district of Prevesa on the shores of the Gulf of Arta. 
It is understood that the English Amsassapor will strongly 
oppose the demand; but it is not known whether he is 


instructed ultimately to yield if his colleagues should be. 
of an opposite opinion. It seems that there is no longer. 


any dispute about Thessaly, though perhaps the Turks 
have not formally withdrawn their claim to Larissa. In- 
genious politicians attribute the comparative pliancy of 
the SuLTan on the question of Thessaly to a belief that 
Austria, in the prospect of the future acquisition of Salonica, 


objects to the acquisition by Greece of the shores of the. 
Gulf of Volo, but little reliance can be placed on far-. 


fetched speculations. When the boundaries of the 
Kingdom of Greece were about to be settled more than 
fifty years ago, one of the frontier lines under discussion 
was drawn from the Gulf of Arta to the Gulf of Volo. 
An objection was raised on the part of the English Govern- 
ment to the possession by Greece of a port in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Corfu, which might, as it was 
feared, become in practice a Russian naval station. The 
transfer of the Ionian Islands to Greece has entirely 
altered the position of affairs. 


The statement that the German and Austrian Ambas- 


sadors have arrived at a complete understanding with the 
Porte is probably premature. The English Government has 
perhaps sufficient reasons for continuing to maintain the 
validity of the decision of theConference. The participation 
of Mr. GoscHEN in the discussion between the Porte and the 
Ambassadors proves that he cannot have been instracted to 
treat the Berlin award as a final and irrevocable decision. 
It would indeed be idle to rely on the concert of Europe, 
when half the Powers repudiate their former agreement, 
and all are engaged in a fresh negotiation on the same 
subject. The English Government probably uses the 
decision of the Conference as an instrument of legitimate 
pressure, by announcing to the Porte that, in default of 
an amicable settlement, the title of Greece to the whole 
territory in dispute, including Janina and Metzovo, would 
b® regarded as valid. The interpretation of the award 
has repeatedly varied in accordance with the wishes or 
policy of different Powers. M. DE FReYcINET at one time 
declared that it created an irrefragable right or title, 
though he left to England the honour and the duty 
of enforcing the alleged decree of Europe. In other 
words, he magnified the importance of the result of 
the Conference, for the purpose of showing that the French 
Government had exhausted its obligations to Greece. Only 
two or three months before he had insisted that the naval 
demonstration should be continued until the claims of 
Greece were satisfied. His successor, desiring to restrain 
the warlike ardour of Greece, explained that the award 
was a simple recommendation, which Turkey was at 
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liberty to decline. The large exportation of Government 
vifles from France to Greece has not been satisfactorily 
explained by M. Ferry. It was doubtfal whether M. 
Sr.-Hiarre’s language tended to promote peaceable dis- 
positions at Athens, and he had perhaps forgotten that 
he was encouraging resistance at Constantinople. The 
English Government may or may not be liable to the 
eharge of turbulence and imprudence; but from first to 
last it seems to have been consistent. If the other Govern- 
ments had agreed, force would have been employed to 
compel the submission of Turkey. When Austria, 
Germany, and France successively drew back, England 
still, as far as possible, maintained the cause of Greece. 
The armaments, which may perhaps after all precipitate a 
rupture, would probably not have been undertaken but for 
the encouragement of the English Government. If its 
policy had prevailed, the Porte would, rightly or wrongly, 
e been forced into submission. 

The scheme of compensating Greece for disappointment 
on the mainland by the acquisition of Crete is probably 
confined to irresponsible projectors. It seems unlikely 
that, after recent experience of the difficulty of negotiating 
with the Porte and with one another, the Great Powers 
should voluntarily raise an entirely new diplomatic issue. 
The most zealous friends of the Greek race can scarcely con- 
tend that Crete is in urgent need of liberation. Since the 
establishment of the present administrative system, the 
island has been tranquil; and any discontent which may 
exist prevails rather among the Mussulman minority 
than among the Greeks, who are believed to illustrate their 
numerical preponderance by an arrogant demeanour. 
It wouid seem that they enjoy the control of the local 
finances, for some of them lately proposed to punish the 
Governor of Crete on account of supposed disregard of 
their wishes by depriving him of half of his salary. 
Although Crete may perhaps be, destined at some future 
time to form part of the Greek State, it is doubtful whether 
the Christian population at present desires annexation. 
Another reason against introducing the question of Crete 
into the controversy is that the substitution of one terri- 
tory for another is at variance with the only principle 
which can justify the transfer from Turkey to Greece. It 
can be no satisfaction to the population of any part of 
Epirus or Thessaly, if it remains against its will under 
Turkish dominion, to know that somewhere else Greek 
Christians have become Hellenic subjects. The theory of 
compensation as it was exemplified at the Congress at 
Vienna was consistent and intelligible. The allied 
Governments professedly looked only to the dynastic 
rights or claims; and a king who had been obliged to give 
up two or three hundred thousand subjects to satisfy an 
ambitious neighbour was, according to established rules, 
entitled to an equivalent at the expense of some still more 
helpless potentate. The doctrine of nationalities, which 
had not then been invented, constitutes the only title of 
the Greek kingdom to aggrandizement. The right vested 
in the subjects, and not in the sovereign, is obviously in- 
capable of being transferred. 

. The question of peace or war will necessarily be decided 
in a few weeks. Before the end of March the season for 
military operations will have begun ; and ifthe Greeks have 
finally determined to seize the disputed territory by force, 
they will have nothing to gain by delay. There is no reason 
to apprehend that the Turkish Government will exercise 
its undoubted right of anticipating attack. The Sutran 
well knows that he has nothing to gain by war, although 
he may not reconcile himself to the sacrifices by which 
alone it can be averted. Even in the event of war, the 
Porte -has voluntarily pledged itself not to make use of 
its superiority at sea. I'he Turkish Ministers are probab 

aware that some or all of the Powers would interfere 
prevent the bombardment of Athens or of the Pirgoz’. 

At the same time, they have declared their intentioh™of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country, if, as they pro- 
fess to believe, they are strong enough to repel invasion: 
The Porte also undertakes to remain on the defensive until 
Greece commits some act of hostility. All the Ambassadors 
in the Notes which they presented a few days ago reminded 
the Turkish Government of its promise. They also concur 
in the intimation that the concessions which have hitherto 
been offered will not be deemed sufficient. It is not at 
pr.se.t known whether the Powers are as to 
limits whieh might be accepted as satisfactory. If a com- 
proiuise is finally effected, the task of obtaining the assent 
of Gieeve will still remain te be accomplished, Notwith. 


standing the warlike language of Greek politicians of all 
parties, it is improbable that a large and immediate addi- 
tion of territory will be refused in the uncertain hope of 
obtaining something more. It will be a defect in the 
settlement that it is unlikely to be final; but the Greeks 
may find some consolation even in their belief that the 
suffer present injustice. The decision of the Conference 
of Berlin will serve as an excuse for future claims to be 
preferred on suitable occasions. It is certain that the diffi- 
culties of Turkey will continue or recur, with the result 
of furnishing envious and unfriendly neighbours with 
opportunities of aggression. 


CENTRAL ASIAN AFFAIRS, 


yg tyranny of the Coercion Bill has driven Lord 
Lyrron’s motion on the subject of Candahar into next 
week; but the interval seems to be rather grateful than 
otherwise to the partisans on both sides. Arguments of 
all kinds are being accumulated by persons who appear to 
be regardless of Lord Harrineron’s ingenuous avowal that, 
though the Government do not object to listen to them, they 
have made up their minds beforehand not to be convinced. 
Sir Lewis Petty has been once more overthrowing the Duke 
of ArGyLL, who in this particular question reminds the 
contemplative man irresistibly of the pith soldiers of his 
youth, things of no weight nor power of resistance, but 
possexsed of a miraculous faculty of recovery. Intelligence 
comes from all parts of the world as to the impression 
created by the Cabul correspondence—an impression which, 
it need hardly be said, is uniform enough. Lord GeorGe 
Hamiton and a certain “ Icnotus” are at daggers drawn 
as to the plans of the late Indian Government. A curious 
and characteristic attempt has also been made to get up 
a diversion in favour of Rassia by means of the story 
about Major Butter, Lord Lyrron, and the Turcomans. 
As an instance of the tendency of certain Radicals to the 
weakness which is sometimes called Cosmopolitanism and 
sometimes fouling your own nest, the effort is interesting, 
but in itself it might have been better planned. For it is 
not necessary to examine even the amount of truth which 
there may be in the story that in 1876-7 Major Borer, 
at the instigation of the Viceroy, visited the Tekke Tur- 
comans and instructed them in the art of war. The 
ingenious, but unluckily ill-informed, correspondent of 
the Daily News who calls himseld “ Dinapan ’—an uncere- 
monious borrowing of the name of a knight of Arraua’s 
Court who did not deserve such base usage—seems to be 
ignorant of facts and dates to a really remarkable degree. 
Had everything taken place (an enormous concession) as 
he supposes it to have taken place, the paraliel with the 
Cabul intrigue would unluckily still be incomplete in some 
important particulars. For, by his showing, the pro- 
ceeding took place long before the Treaty of Berlin. We 
have the repeated assurances of his friends, with Lord 
BEACONSFIELD as their witness, that everything done before 
that by Russia against England was de bonne guerre. 
Perhaps, however, the refusal to recognize as allowable on 
one side what is admitted to have been allowable on the 
other is nearly as characteristic of the party from which 
it comes as the readiness to accept any idle ramour in the 
desire to discredit England. 

Although, however, this particular attempt to drag 
Central Asian affairs into the Afghan question is as idle as 
it is improper, there is no doubt that the Turcomans and 
their fate must enter largely into the calculations of every 
one who approaches the Candahar question in # different 
spirit from that of Lord Harrineron, and who is willing 
to let his conclusion follow his reasoning and not to 
adjust the reasoning to the conclusion. Since the fall of 
Geok Tepe great uncertainty has prevailed as to the 
probability of the Russians pushing on to Merv or limit- 
ing their advance to the district of Askabad. Even now 
we have no official intimation, either English or Russian, 
as to any such intentions of limitation. Her Majesry’s 
Government believe that the Russians are not going to 
Merv. Mysterious and contradictory statements are made 
from St. Petersburg as to the movements of the Russian 
generals and armies. In the last few days, however, two 
important contributions have been made to the Central 
Asian question, the one being that part of Professor 
Vameéry’s letter to Lord Lyrron which deals directly 
with the question of an advance to Merv, the other the 
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Persian frontier. Professor Vambéry, like other Conti- 
nental critics, thinks that in the letter the Russians will 
not go to Merv, because (which is doubtless true) it is not 
their direct way to Herat. The Daily News’ Correspondent 
does not think, but tells us facts. It seems that after 
the rout at Geok Tepe and the surrender of many thou- 
sand families, the Tekkes by no means abandoned the hope 
of resistance. Their leader, MacpumKuLI Kuan, assembled 
a considerable force at the Tejend Swamp northward and 
eastward of Askabad, and the Merv Turcomans prepared 
for an obstinate resistance. For the moment, however, 
General Sxosetnrr and his officers appear to have other 
things to do than to fight; as indeed, being prudent com- 
manders, they should have. They are purchasing large 
supplies of food in the fertile Persian border districts of 
Devegez and Kelat. They are endeavouring to induce the 
remaining Tekke clans of the Askabad district to come in. 
They are passing and repassing along the now beaten 
highway from k Tepe to the Caspian, bringing up, 
no doubt, stores and perhaps men. LBesides all this, they 
have apparently established a complete hold over Persia, a 
matter of the first importance to them. General SkosgE- 
LEFF, we are told, has signified his intention of marching 
if necessary through the Suan’s territory, and so far has 
this been from exciting any ill-feeling that the Govern- 
ment of Teheran have given orders to send back refugee 
Turcomans, they being regarded as Russian subjects. 
That is to say, the Russianization of the Central Tekkes 
is regarded by Persia as an accomplished fact, agd every- 
thing is going on in due course for the conversion of the 
province, if we may so call it, of Askabad into part of 
the Czar’s dominions. Russian troops and Russian terri- 
tory have thus appeared at little more than a hundred 
miles from Meshed, at little more than three hundred miles 
from Herat. Nor even if the Tekke resistance were to 
continue, can that resistance be any more looked upon as 
a bar to a Russian advance. The last “reserve” of the 
Turcomans is out of the direct way to Afghanistan and 
India, and could at worst be an awkward flank neighbour 
to such an advance. The remnant of the Akkals and the 
Merv men are, from this time forward, cerné by the forces 
of General Kaurmann on one side, by the new Transcaspian 
province and its garrison on the other. They may, and 

robably will, give trouble, and will be sooner or later 
Treated as their Western kinsmen have been. But they 
cease to be in any strictness a bar to the progress of Russia 
eastwards and southwards. 

Such is the construction which seems most reasonable 
to put on the latest news from Northern Persia, taken in 
coujauction not merely with Professor VAMbéry’s opinion, 
but with the facts of geography. This latter addition is 
perhaps worth making, for there are not wanting ingenious 
persons who would otherwise say “ Professor VAMBERY is 
**a Russophobe.” A Russophobe cannot introduce or 
obliterate mountains or rivers in Russian official maps, nor 
can he lengthen or shorten the number of versts from one 
place to another. It may be taken for granted that hence- 
forward, whether the Russians go to Merv or whether they 
do not, the last serious barrier between them and Afghanistan 
has been removed. It might possibly be set up again under 
certain contingencies, though this is doubtful, but for the 
present it is gone. Indeed, the apologists of Russia and 
Lord Hakrtineron hardly deny this. They have discovered 
that although the Government thinks Russia will not go 
to Merv, it is vety likely that she will go there, and that, 
provided we go away instantly from Candahar, it does not 
in the least matter. Inthe same way it may be said that 
if a man treads on your toes the easiest way of escaping 
the inconvenience is to draw your foot back. It certainly 
is fora time. But the same argument would necessitate 
the evacuation of Quetta. when the Russians come to 
Herat, of Peshawur when they come to Cabul. It is 
undeniable that if we “scuttle” fast enough on each 
occasion, unpleasant collisions cannot possibly occur. If 
the reduction is to the absurd, it can only be pleaded 
that the argument reduced is absurd in itself. But 
there seems to be a kind of judgment in the theological 
seuse on the opponents of the retention of Candahar. 
There are many Englishmen who hate the very name of 
Afghanistan with its association of blunders and disasters, 
aud who would be only too glad to keep out of it. But 
wheu they ask for some reasonable argument to justify its 
abandonment, Lord HartincTon answers that Her Maszsry’s 
Government have made up their minds not to be con- 
vinced ; Colonel Gorpon tells them in Wednesday’s Times 
thut they had much better look to the China Sea—as if a 


man should say, “‘ My dear sir, what nonsense is this you 
“tell me about your heart; your heel is in serious danger, 
“T tell you ’’—and other advisers cap the climax by urging 
that as Russia is probably coming to Merv, England ob- 
viously ought to go away from Candahar. The childish 
folly of such reasoning as this, the still more childish folly 
of refusing to reason at all, is enough to make dispassionate 
critics despair of ever seeing the question fairly argued 
out on the only two grounds of solid argument which the 
advocates of surrender hold—the financial ground and the 
ground of probable irritation to the Afghans. The facts 
of both points are in controversy, as any one who chooses 
to read the report of the Candahar meeting at St. James’s 
Hall may see. But even supposing them to be admitted, 
the question remains whether the fall of Geok Tepe does 
not necessitate the holding of Candahar at any price of 
money or unpopularity. We look to have this argued, 
and we are told that if Russia is advancing there is so 
much the more reason for England to fall back. 


THE INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY AND 
THE BAR. 


\ <~ Council of the Incorporated Law Society may at 
least be congratulated on their courage. They have 
lately been making suggestions to the mixed Committee 
which is now engaged in considering the working of the 
Judicature Acts. Upon the greater number of these sug- 
gestions we shall not say anything. [mportant as they may 
be in themselves, they are overshadowed by the suggestion 
that comes fifth in the list. We shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of either describing or abridging this wonder- 
ful paragraph, and it is fortunately not so long but that 
we can afford to quote its entire words :—‘ There can be 
“no reasonable doubt that the main cause of the heavy 
“ expense of modern litigation is due to the largely in- 
“ creased fees paid to counsel of late years, and especially 
“ to the comparatively recent practice of giving daily re- 
“fresher fees, which were all but unknown a quarter of 
‘‘a century ago. Itis therefore recommended that daily 
“refreshers should be abolished, as being one of the 
* principal causes of the undue lengthening of trials, and 
“the increased expense thereby occasioned.” A good 
deal was said a year or two back about the largely increased 
fees paid to doctors of late years, but in that case the com- 
plainants were the people who had actually to find the 
money. In the present case the charge is brought by a 
class which is only remotely interested in making it good. 
If solicitors are obliged to advance counsel’s fees in the 


first instance, they have seldom any difficulty in recouping © 


themselves. Indeed, the fees to counsel are perhaps the 
item in the whole bill which the client pays most willingly. 
Here at least he feels he has something like value 
for his money, whereas the other items, however 
well he may be satisfied with the general result, usually 
carry with them a sense of hopeless bewilderment. There 
is no reason, of course, to find fault with professional 
zeal when it is exerted on behalf of others; but in this 
instance, unfortunately, there seems much reasou to doubt 
whether professional zeal has been equalled by professional 
accuracy. If the Council had confined themselves to call- 
ing attention to the increase in counsel’s fees, it is not 
likely that they would have received any official reply. 
There are no statistics to show how barristers’ fees to-day 
compare with barristers’ fees twenty or fifty years ago.. 


Whether they have increased, or diminished, or remained’ 


the same is one of those points which can only be decided 
by individual experience, and upon which individual ex- 
perience would probably give a very uncertain sound. Bat 
the Council of the Incorporated Law Society has done 
more than this. It has singled out a specific instance of a 
general abuse, and declared that “ the main caase of the 
“heavy expense of modern litigation” is the “ compara- 
“ tively recent practice of giving daily refresher fees.” If 
they had stopped even here the Bar might probably have 
seen no reason to take offence. After all, it matters little 
to counsel whether daily refresher fees do or do not add to 
the expense of litigation. Going to law must always bea 
luxury ; and, so long as the price asked for it is not pro- 
hibitive, those who dispense it are not likely to find any 
fault. But when the Councilrecommend that daily refreshers 
should be abolished as being one of the principal causes of 
the undue lengthening of trials, and so of their increased 
expense, the challenge addressed to the Bar becomes very 
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much more direct. Perhaps we ought rather to say seems | 


to become very much more direct, because the Council 
have expressly disclaimed the most obvious, if not the 
enly, meaning of their words. The Arrorney-GENERAL 
pointed out in reply to their suggestion that, if they meant 
to imply that barristers who are in the habit of receiving 
refreshers intentionally prolong cases to an unnecessary 
length for the sake of pecuniary advantage to themselves, 
the statement contained a direct charge against the 
honour and even the honesty of every member of 
the Bar. Thereupon the Council unanimously di- 
rected their President to assure the Arrorney-GENFRAL 
that they did not intend to prefer such a charge; that 
the meaning attached to the suggestion in question is 
incorrect; and—warming apparently as they went on 
disclaiming—that they had no intention of making any 
accusation whatever against the Bar. Upon receiving 
these assurances the ArrorNEY-GENeERAL had of course no- 
thing to do but to express the pleasure with which the Bar 
would learn that the meaning attributed to the suggestion 
of the Council was incorrect. But he went on to say 
that the President’s letter would have been read with 
still greater pleasure if it had conveyed what meaning the 
Council of the Incorporation of the Law Society did attach 
to the words they had used. It will be generally ad- 
mitted that this addition to the Arrorney-GeENERAL’s 
reply says no more than is reasonable. The more the sug- 
gestion of the Council of the Incorporated Law Society 
is looked at the harder it becomes to give it any meaning 
except the meaning we are expressly told we are not to 
give it. That in the minds of the Council there is some 
connexion between daily refreshers and the undue 
lengthening of trials is beyond question, since the only 
reason why daily refreshers are to be abolished is that 
they are “one of the principal causes” of this undue 
lengthening. But how can daily refreshers be a cause of 
the undue lengthening of trials except by some occult in- 
fluence which they exert upon the counsel who receive 
them? Clients are not likely to spin out a trial for the 
— of paying refreshers. Solicitors, though, as they 

ave not to find the money, there is not that distinct 
and individual twinge about the act of payment which 
there would be if the client himself waited on the counsel, 
cannot be actively anxious to pay them. Judges in- 
—s wish to get through every case as quickly as they 
can. Thus, by a process of exhaustion, we come back at 
last to the barristers as the root of the evil. 


At this point the Council: of the Incorporated Law 
Society come again to our aid. The President has written 
a second letter to the Arrorney-GENERAL, in which he en- 
deavours to give the Bar that “ greater pleasure” which, 
according to Sir Henry James, they would derive from 
learning what meaning the Council attach to the words 
contained in their suggestion. Refreshers, says the Presi- 
dent, have an inevitable tendency to lengthen legal pro- 
ceedings; but it is the system, not the individuals, 
that are in fault. Barristers do spin ont cases in which 
they are engaged, in order to get “refreshers”; but, 
so long as it is the practice to take “refreshers” they 
are not to blame for doing this. It is the system that is 
wrong, not the particular persons by whom the system is 
worked. We confess to looking with great suspicion upon 
explanations of this kind. What they come to is this, that 
so long as a bad custom exists in a trade, traders may con- 
form to it without doing anything wrong. If it is 
the custom, for example, to send out calico to China 
which is really little more than prepared plaster of 
Paris, it is not dishonest for manufacturers to make 
eloth of this kind. The practice is dishonest, but it ma: 
be properly followed by honest men. To minds which 
have not had the advantage of a Manchester training this 
seems @ pure quibble. If it is dishonest to put too much 
size into calico, without mentioning the fact to the pur- 
chaser, the manufacturer who does it is dishonest, and the 
fact that he has a great many partners in his dishonesty 
does not make his case better. If it is dishonest to spin 
ont atrial for the purpose of getting refreshers, the 
barrister who does it is dishonest, and the fact that he has 
® great many partners in his dishonesty does not make his 
ease any better than it made the manufacturer’s. The 
Council of the Incorporated Law Society try to make 
their suggestion as little offensive as they can by com- 
paring the custom of taking “ refreshers” with the 


custom of charging for the preparation of legal doen. | 


ments according to their length. The analogy does not 
strike us as quite perfect. If a solicitor is paid for 
drawing a deed according neither to the importance of 
the interests involved, nor to the time and care re- 
quired for its preparation, but simply according to the 
number of words used, it is almost impossible that he 
should not insert some surplus matter in a deed which 
has given him a great deal of trouble, if at the same time 
that deed admits of being brought within a small compass. 
If he were to say no more than he is obliged to say, he 
would not be adequately paid for his work, and he will 
naturally argue that so long as the law allows this system 
of calculating charges to go on unaltered, he must take the 
only means that are open to him of redressing the balance. 
Where refreshers are concerned, this reasoning does not 
apply. They are not the only mode in which a barrister 
gets paid for proceedings in court; they are merely a pro- 
vision designed to protect him against accidental delays 
in the conduct of a trial. If he deliberately creates the 
accident for the sake of the money it brings him in, he is 
committing an act of dishonesty, and no sophisms about 
systems will help him. 


The plain duty of the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society, now that they have defined the sense in which 
they wish their suggestion to be taken, is to offer the 
Judicature Acts Committee some proof that their theory is 
correct. A body of experienced solicitors cannot have 
formed a conclusion of this kind without supposing them- 
selves to be in possession of specific data upon which to 
rest it. They must have been led to the belief that counsel 
needlessly lengthen trials in order to get refreshers by 
the observation of particular cases in which this plan has 
been pursued. There is no need for them to mention any 
names. What is important to know is, not who it is that 
has allowed his desire for refreshers to make him forgetful 
of his duty to his client, but whether a counsel’s duty to his 
client is ever foregone for this motive. The facts which 
have led the Council of the Incorporated Law Society to 
think that it is so foregone may be narrated to the Com- 
mittee without their being identified with this or that 
counsel. Probably when this comes to be done the Com- 
mittee will be able to suggest other explanations, which 
equally account for the facts, or to convince the Incor- 
porated Society that, however the facts are to be ex- 
plained, the interpretation they have placed on them is not 
the icue one. Unless the generally expressed opinion of 
the profession is altogether mistaken, it is not long trials 
that pay best. A barrister makes more by getting rid of 
a case quickly, ard so being free to begin another, than he 
makes by having a case hanging on his hands, even though 
the alternative is sweetened by refreshers. 


EGYPT, 


he question which arose out of the conflict in Tunis 
between a French Company and a British subject 
appears to be still under the consideration of the English 
and French Governments. There is a strong wish in 
France that the matter should be referred to arbitration, 
and taken out of the hands of the local tribunals. M. 
Jutes Ferry stated in the French Chamber that this was 
the arrangement which had been agreed on; but Sir 
Cartes Ditke, in reply to the question in the House of 
Commons, merely said that the French Government had 
made a proposal, which had been referred to the Law 
Officers. If the French can show any valid reasons of a 
legal rather than a political character why the question 
at issue should not be left to the local tribunals, every 
attention ought to be paid to their arguments; and the 
history of the relations of different European States to 
each other, and of all European States to the local power 
under the special provisions which have been from time to 
time made applicable to different parts of the Otto- 
man Empire, is so extraordinary and so complicated, that 
it is impossible to say beforehand that there are no 
precedents to justify any line which France may choose to 
adopt. But to the French the main point of interest 
is, not that any particular method of solving a 
passing difficulty with the English Government should 
be adopted, but that in some way or other they should 
make their supremacy felt at Tunis. Timid as they are 
in every other quarter, the French are ambitious and 
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ushing in North Africa, They have just voted the funds 
or the construction of the first section of a railway which 
is to be ultimately pushed from the Niger to the Mediter- 
ranean, and they openly proclaim that they have before 
their eyes the dazzling vision of an unquestioned French 
supremacy over the whole Southern littoral of the 
Mediterranean from Morocco to Egypt. When they get 
to Egypt they own that they must share their supremacy 
with England. They cannot suppose that we shall give 
up our share of the protectorate, and the meaning of this 
protectorate has recently received a strange illustration. 


Some of the officers of the Kuerpive’s army considered 


themselves aggrieved by the Minisrer of War, who 
had promoted over their heads persons of Circassian 
origin. They sent in a remonstrance, which was 


so strongly worded as to constitute an act of in- 


subordination, and orders were given for their arrest. 
When they were arrested, they told the soldiers that 
they thought they were going to prison, and that, if their 
apprehensions turned out to be well founded, they hoped 
their men would come and take them out. As they did 
not reappear, their men went and took them out; and 
then the soldiers and the late prisoners marched to the 


‘Kuepive’s palace, and demanded the dismissal of the 


Minister of War. The mutiny was complete, and it was 
completely successful. The Kuepive had no army with 
which to put down the army that had revolted. But he 
called in the assistance of the English and French 
Consuls-General. They settled the matter. They talked 
to the men, preached wholesome doctrines to them, in- 
quired into the grievances of the officers, and sanctioned 
the dismissal of the Minisizr of War. They acted, in 
fact, exactly as the representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment at the Court of a protected prince, who was allowed 
to keep up a force of his own, would have acted under 
similar circumstances. They were the recognized 
superiors of the Kuepive, hi8 Ministers, the officers, 
and the soldiers. The mutiny was not against them, but 
against the highest person under their protection; and, 
while they had much to order and arrange, they had no- 
thing to recast. It happened very fortunately for their 
comfort that they could conscientiously say that the 
Minister of War had, in their opinion, been in the wrong. 
What they would have done if they had thought them- 
selves bound in honour to support him it is equally diffi- 
cult and unnecessary to conjecture. How the joint 
protectorate would in the last resort be enforced no one 
dares to ask. Bat as yet things have never been pushed 
beyoud a safe and pleasant point; and the joint protec- 
torate, not having been rudely tested, is enough of a reality 
to have enabled an English and a French official to lay 
down, without exciting a murmur of dissent, how his 
mutinous army ought to be treated by a protected prince. 


The finances of Egypt are now in excellent order. 
There is a budget carefully framed by experienced 
Europeans, every item of which is studied with an anxious 
wish not to encourage false hopes and which shows a 
modest surplus. A Parliamentary paper recently pub- 
lished gives the chief heads of the Budget as submitted to 
the English Government. The total debt of Egypt is 
96,000,0001., but a considerable portion of this is covered 
by the estates of the Daira Sanieh and the Domains, and 
the uncovered debt only amounts to 78,000,000/. Al- 
though, however, the proceeds of these estates may suffice 
to pay the interest on the loans they secure, the total 
burden on the wealth of the country is represented by the 
total interest paid, whether the fands for paying it 
are derived from estates or from any other source. 
The available revenue is put down at 8,500,000l. 
and the outgoings at 8,300,000/., and of this latter 
sum 3,500,0001. is wanted to pay the interest on the 
debt. Other small payments, such as the interest on 
the Suez Canal shares, leave 4,600,000l. for the expenses 
of the Government; but this includes the Tribute and 
a reserve fund, so that only 3,500,000/. remain for the 
purposes of administration. The Kuxrpive has a Civil 
List of 300,000l. a year, and the charges of the numerous 
members of his father’s family on this list are so heavy 


_that it is only by the persevering economy which he 


consistently practises that he is enabled to go on 
without getting into debt. Only 400,000/. is allotted 
to the Ministers of War and Marine, so that the 
Kuepive undoubtedly keeps his mutineers at a cheap 
rate, and the army is little more than a police force. 
The Budget shows an estimated surplus of 110,000l., 


but there is a reserve fund of 150,000/., and there is an 
allowance of 200,000/. made in the calculation of incomings 
to meet the possibility of taxes not being fully collected. 
If the reserve fund, which is provided against unforeseen 
expenses, is not wholly wanted for such expenses, and if 
the taxes are collected fully or nearly fully, the real 
surplus will necessarily be higher than that which is 
calculated in the Budget. Mr. Corvin, the English Con- 
troller, reckons the surplus for the present year at 300,000. 
This will be expended after the close of the year in public 
works, and in the present year there will be expended in 
public works a still larger sum, being the ascertained 
surplus of 1880. Public works are thus to have the exact 
amount devoted to them which the Government has 
got actually in hand. They are to be paid for out of 
money that has been earned, and not out of money 
that is being earned. This is very satisfactory, and is 
in accordance with the extremest doctrines of prudence. 
But those who know Egypt are aware that Egypt has good 
years and bad years, and the first doubt that will suggest 
itself to them is whether the Budget has not been calculated 
on the basis of good years only. Mr. Cotvin is specially 
anxious to remove this doubt. Last year happened to be 
a good year, but it has not been taken as a precedent. 
Care, he says, has been taken to base the figures of re- 
ceipts on the most prudent data, and to reject all estimates 
based merely on the favourable receipts of 1880. In such 
cases we must trust some one, and there is no reason why 
we should not trust the Controllers-General, not only 
on account of their personal qualities, but because the 
system over which they preside has now been in operation 
for a time sufficiently long for them to have at their com- 
mand the materials for a sound judgment. 


The most important event going on in Egypt now that 
the finances have been put in order is that of the revision 
of the Code and the reconstitution of the international 
tribunals. The Egyptian Government has been very 
anxious to lessen as much as possible the foreign character 
of the tribunals, and to make them much more dependent 
on the Administration. An opportune pamphlet by Mr. 
Perry has laid before the English public the general nature 
of the scheme which the Egyptian Government put for- 
ward. its chief feature was the constitution of a Court of 
Revision, to sit at Cairo and hear appeals not only from 
the subordinate Appeal Court of Alexandria, but also 
from native Courts. This tribunal was to be composed 
of eight natives and seven foreigners, so that the 
natives would have a preponderance, and the object of 
the device was twofold. In the first place, the exist- 
ing Appeal Court, with its majority of foreign judges, 
would’ have been subordinate to a Court in which the 
natives had a majority, which would sit at Cairo, and 
would be under the influence of the Government. In the 
next place, it would in some degree meet the demand for 
protecting the natives against native injustice by offering 
them in the last resort a Court where the native judges 
would be in a majority, but where their majority would 
be very slight,-and in which they would be in any case 
exposed to the criticism of their foreign colleagues. It is 
stated that the Judicial Reform Committee has rejected 
this part of the proposals of the Government, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the representatives of foreign Powers could 
have been expected to accept it. It instituted a 
double appeal, with its endless delay and costs, and 
it contrived that the final appeal should be from a strong 
court to a weak one. The present Court of Appeal at 
Alexandria gives judgments which are sound, learned, and 
honest, and no foreigner could have possibly gained by 
having a further appeal from such a Court to another in 
which natives preponderated. It was further proposed 
that questions between the Administration and aggrieved 
foreigners should be settled by a new tribunal like the 
French Tribunal of Conflicts, and that this Tribunal 
should be composed of the Minister of Justice and two 
high functionaries. If these high functionaries were to be 
merely native nominees of the Government, it would be 
absurd to erect a tribunal where the Government would 
be at once a party to the suit and the sole judge ; but 
it is extremely difficult to say how questions between 
foreigners and the Administration ought to be de- 
cided, and they certainly cannot be left to the Inter- 
national Tribunal in the vague and loose way in 
which they were left by the Code at present in force. 
Lastly, the Egyptian Government endeavoured to meet 
what is a real want in the present system. It is absurd 
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that there should be no authority with power to make any 
alterations or amendments in the Code which from time 
to time may be necessary. There must, of course, be some 
limit to the changes that are made. Foreign nations which 
accept a Code cannct allow that a totally different Code 
should be forced upon them under the disguise of amend- 
ments and alterations. But there ought to be some means 
of getting minor changes made which experience may 
show to be advisable, in order that the working of the 
Code may be made as efficient as possible. The proposal 
of the Government is that such changes may be made by 
a Committee, consisting of the Minister of Justice, three 
foreign judges, and one native judge, and if it were some- 
what modified, the suggestion would be perhaps as good a 
one as could be made. 


THE FYLDE. 


7s district of Lancashire known as the Fylde is seldom ex- 
plored by travellers from outside. Lying between the estua- 
ries of the Ribble and the Wyre, and to the west of the main line 
of the London and North-Western Railway, it is beyond the range 
of business men, who for the most part stop short at Preston, and 
out of the track of tourists bound for the Lake district or for 
Scotland. Were it not for the watering-places of Blackpool and 
Lytham, which in summer are crowded with visiturs from the 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the tyide 
would be left entirely to the monotonous round of ayricuitural 
life. Even the rise of these towns only affects the country in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and that merely by stimulating 
the trade in milk, butter, and eggs. Frequenters of seaside places 
seldom seem conscious of the existence of the couutyy around 
them, and whether from dislike of walking exercise, or from a 
praiseworthy desire to inhale as much sea-air as possibie iu a given 
time, they generally contine their attention pretty closely to the 
pier and promenade, occasionally varying the monotony of tliese 
resorts by visits to the aquarium or winter gardens. Nowhere is 
this tendency more apparent than at the watering-places of the 
Fylde. The character of the scenery is not, indeed, calculated to 
tempt comfort-loving tourists. The coun'ry has a bleak and deso- 
late aspect. Cambridgeshire is scarcely flatter, or the fers more 
destitute of colour. ‘The oaks from which the hundred of Amoun- 
derness probably has its name have loug since sunk beneath the 
surface, and gone to the composition of the peaty soil which covers 
so much of the district. The few trees which are scattered about 
here and there are dwarfed and distorted by the prevalent winds 
from the sea, bending inland in unnatural curves. very branch 
and every shoot follows monotonously the line of growth of 
the trees itself, and any twig which ventures to strike out a line 
of its own is at once cut off by the wind, so that the trees pre- 
sent the scrubbed and one-sided appearance of well-worn birch 
brooms. A farmer of the district, who was regarded as a great 
traveller on the strength of a journey to Leicester, always:remem- 
bered as the most remarkable feature of Midland sceuery that the 
trees in those parts “ grew the same all the way round.” Camden 
tells us that Fylde is a corruption of field, and the derivation is cer- 
tainly plausible enough. From the level nature of the country even 


‘the hedges feel the full force of the wind. They, too, grow away | 


from the sea, and curl over asif to shelter themselves under the lee 
of the banks on which they stand. No doubt they are the best 
ju of their own interests, but any mere human being who has 
walked the district in a time of hard frost, with a bitter east wind 

wing across the broad tract of level ground which extends to 
the outlying spurs of the Pennine range, will be inclined to wonder 
that the cutting blasts which come from this direction have not 

wer at least to equalize matters, and restore vegetation to its 
normal attitude. In spite of its rather dreary churacter, the 
scenery has that charm of subdued colouring which increases as one 
grows familiar with it. The white buildings, too, afford a pleasant 
relief to the prevailing grey tones. Churches, farmhouses, and 
cottages are almost universally whitewashed, and the incongruous 
effect of the few exceptions to this rule proves that popular in- 
stinct has chosen appropriately. Towards harvest time the ripeu- 
ing crops give light and warmth to the scenery. No one who 
has not visited the district at this season will readily believe that 
so bleak a tract of country can be very fertile. Yet there are 
probabiy few parts of the North of Ergland where farming 
is more successfully carried on. Wheat and root crops grow 
heavily in the deep rich soil, and Fylde hay and Fylde horses 
are known fur beyond the limits of their own district. The size 
of the homesteads and the extent of the farm buildings bear 
witness to the prosperity of their owners, The plain square 
houses, too, with their trim gardens, have a well-to-do appearance. 
They are often protected on the seaward side by a belt of trees, 
and some have large flagstones fastened to the roof by iron 
clamps to keep the slates in their places during the frequent 
gales. The cottages differ from cottages elsewhere only in the 
greater thickness of their walls and scarcity of windows, which, 
moreover, are not of a size to admit the quantity of air demanded 
by sanitary science. However, as they are not for the most part 
so made as to admit of their being opened, their dimensions are of 
minor importance. In a district so wind-swept nothing could 


keep out fresh air, and the appearance of the people does not 
suggest unhealthy conditions of life. The farm women especially, 
with their muscular arms and massive proportions, inspire the 
degenerate Southron with a wonder only inferior to that caused 
by the aspect of the “ brow-wenches” in the colliery districts. 

The coast line of the Fylde is interesting on account of the 
cia”ges which are constantly taking place in it. From the mouth 
of the Ribble, past Lytham, and on to the southern extremity of 
Blackpool, the shore is fringed by low sandhills; and, as no one 
takes the simple precaution of sheltering the land by planting 
willows, the sand in stormy weather blows over the fields to the 
discomfort of the inhabitants and the injury of the grass. For 
some distance out tosea there is a succession of shoals and sand- 
banks, and in some places the laud seems to be gaining rapidly on 
the sea. The ele are being raised higher and higher by 
the action of the tide, anda little way south of Blackpool houses 
which are now only a few yards away from the water's edge at 
high tide may in no long time be as far from the average high- 
water mark as those on the promenade at Southport on the op- 
— side of the estuary. Within the limits of the borough of 

lackpool the character of the coast changesabruptly. The range 
of low sandhills, which tradition says once extended without in- 
terruption to the mouth of the Wyre, comes toanend. The sea 
wall, which at South Shore is an insignificant slope offering little 
protection against a high tide accompanied by a south-westerly 
wind, rises in the middle of the town to a considerable height. 
Sandbanks disappear, and large masses of shingle, swept from north 
to south by the ebbing tide, cover the beach. Until lately these 
rolling masses have done much damage to the sea wall, but the 
authorities have now built strong wooden groins, running out at 
right angles to the wall. ‘The drifting shingle is thus intercepted 
and piled up in heaps to protect the fabric which it before helped 
to destroy. To the north of Blackpool the process which is going 
on at the opposite end of the town is reversed. The sea is gain- 
ing steadily on the land. Where the sea wall ends, its line is 
continued by a range of clilfs, formed by an unnatural alliance 
of sand and clay, an! rising to some height above the beach 
beneath. At spring tides the waves reach and to some extent 
undermine the foot of the clifis. Every shower brings down 
the sand from their face, and the projecting lumps of clay thus 
left unsupported crack and crumble in the sun, and are in their 
turn washed down by the next rain, laying bare a fresh surface to 
the action of the weather. Sometimes, after long-continued rain, 
the fall takes place on so large a scale as almost to reach the dig- 
nity of a landslip. Red masses of freshly exposed clay and broad 
strips of turf hang precariously half way down the cliff, until the 
next high tide carries away the loose heap beneath them, and the 
tumble to the bottom. The beaten track running along the bri 
of the cliff is here and there broken in upon by a new gap, and the 
feet of passers-by have scarcely marked out a fresh path when the 
hurdle with which a neighbouring farmer has fenced it finds its 
way down the slope with the next fall of the crumbling margin. 
Here and there along the clills farmhouses and buildings stand at 
a distance from the sea which would greatly astonish those who 
built them, and no doubt the time will come when they must 
follow the pasture lands down the face of the cliff. On the inland 
side the ground slopes rapidly down to a valley, which cannot be 
very far above the level of high-water mark, so that, when the 
cliff is once eaten away, a large part of the district will be sub- 
merged, unless in the meantime steps are taken to check the pro- 
cess of destruction which is going on. The ruins of the original 
Rossall Hall have long been under water; and perhaps in years 
to come the boutmen of a new watering-place may tell, as their 
fellows on the coast of Sutfolk do now, of villages to be seen under 
the water, and may point out the walls of submerged churches to 
visitors whose bodily sufferings deprive them of all power to verify 
such statements. 

From the highest point of the cliff a fine view is to be had over 
land and sea. On the north the horizon is bounded by the hills of 
Cumberland, which rise one behind another in fainter and fainter 
shades of grey, until the dim outline of Black Combe shuts out all 
beyond. ‘the monotonous succession of cliffs and sandhills in the 
foreground is only broken by a red-brick house, standing almost 
on the shore, the most desolate abode that can be imagined. 
A few miserable looking fallow-deer in a paddock behind it strike 
one with the same sense of incongruity as is caused by suddenly 
meeting the elephant of a travelling circus in the quiet streets of a 
provincial town. Two miles or so further on are the buildings of 
Rossall School, standing back from the sea, and protected by a 
high embankment. The landmark on Rossall point and the spars 
of the shipping at Fleetwood rise on the north-west and north- 
east of the school, and beyond them Morecambe Bay stretches 
away to the foot of the hills, where the smoke from the chimneys 
of Barrow stands out dark against the grey slopes behind it. The 
mountains of North Wales to the south, and the Isle of Anglesea 
running far out to sea on the south-west, are only to be seen on 
very clear days. Rarer still in broad daylight is a view of the Isle 
of Man—a sight foretelling rain, but in summer the sun, as it sets 
in the north-west, clearly defines the dark peaks of the island 
against a background of red or golden clouds. 

With the exception of Fleetwood, of which we shall s 
presently, and Blackpool, whose history is much like that of an 
rapidly increasing watering-place, there are no towns of m 
importance in the district. The most ancient is probably Kirke 
ham, which lies midway between Preston and Blackpool, and 
about three miles from the northern shore of the Ribble estuary, 
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The church and tithes were given to the convent of Shrewsbury 
by Roger de Poictou, to whom the hundred of Amounderness was 
granted after the Norman Conquest. From this time until the 
reign of Edward III. the various rights and privileges connected 
with the church were the subject of frequent dispute and liti- 
gation. In 1195 a controversy arose between the monks of 
Shrewsbury and Theobald Walter concerning the right of patron- 
age of the church. The matter was compromised, but was re- 
vived about ninety years later in the reign of Edward I., when the 
King gave the advowson to the Abbey of Vale Royal which he 
had established in Cheshire. Theobald Walter, surnamed Le 
Botiler, a descendant of the previous Theobald, and founder of the 
Irish family of Butler, denied the King’s right to the advowson, 
but the question was decided against him. Some uncertainty, 
however, seems still to have existed, and at the close of the 
following reign the Abbot of Vale Royal was summoned to prove 
his right to the church of Kirkham before the Archbishop of 
York. He succeeded in doing so; but, in spite of this, a dispute 
occurred a few years later between the Abbeys of Vale Royal and 
Shrewsbury respecting a pension due from the former as 
successors of Theobald Walter, who had agreed by the terms 
of the compromise effected in 1195 to pay twelve marks a 
year to the Abbot of Shrewsbury. The dispute again ended 
in favour of Vale Royal. Almost before the atlair was settled 
the Abbot of Vale Royal was again involved in litigation, this 
time with a layman. He had refused to sell the tithes to Sir 
William de Clifton, who revenged himself by preventing any 
one else from collecting them. He drove away tithe-collectors 
by force, refused to pay the Abbot certain sums due to him, and 
had Thomas, the clerk, scourged in the town of Preston. When 
summoned before the Abbot of Westminster he neither appeared 
nor acknowledged the summons in any way. One is somewhat 
surprised to find that this matter, too, was settled by arbitration, 
the decision being most justly given against Sir William de 
Clifton, At the dissolution of monasteries, the manor of Kirkham 
and the advowson of the church were given to Ubrist Church, 
Oxford, The seventeenth century brought fresh troubles to 
Kirkham. Parochial affairs were managed by thirty sworn men, 
two from each of the townships composing the parish. The records 
of these “Thirty men” tell us that in 1636 a dispute arose 
between them and the vicar, Edward Fleetwood, as to their 
right of meeting in the church, and other matters. As they 
retused the conditions which he proposed, the vicar locked 
himself up in the church on the occasion of their next meet- 
ing, and left them to hold their assembly outside. In spite of 
an appeal from the “Thirty men” to the Archbishop of York, 
and the support which the petitioners received from the Bishop 
of Chester, the quarrel continued for three years, and not 
until 1639 was the meeting on Easter Tuesday held in the 
church. Richard Clegg, who seems to have held the living from 
1666 until 1720, was a worthy successor of Fleetwood. In 1672 
one Cuthbert Harrison opened a meeting-house for Noncon- 
formists within the Parish of Kirkham, which was shortly after- 
wards closed by order of Parliament. Harrison had previously 
been curate of Singleton, a chapelry in the same parish, and had 
either been ejected from his cure on the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, or had given it up a few years before. When his 
meeting-house was closed he still baptized children, and performed 
the ceremony of marriage. For an offence of the latter class he 
was summoned before the Ecclesiastical Court, and both he and 
the man whom he had married were impartially excommunicated. 
Continuing to attend his parish church he was ejected by the in- 
dignant vicar, who afterwards sued him for 120 shillings, a 
fine for non-attendance at church during six months. This 
was too much, even for a judge under the Stuarts, and Harrison 
was acquitted, the judge concluding his summing up with the re- 
mark, * There’s fiddle to be hanged and fiddle not to be hanged,” 
Kirkham retains scarcely any traces of its ancient history. It isa 
dirty, straggling town, paved for the most part with round stones 
painful to walk upon. The church was “ restored” in detach- 
ments during the first half of the present century, and a few 
mills and weaving sheds,.in which the manufacture of flax and 
cotton is carried on, are the most important buildings in the town. 
About five miles west of Kirkham lies Marton Moss, the chief 
“Moss” of the district. Though insignificant when compared with 
the vast wastes of Pilling and Cockerham to the north of the 
Wyre, it is six miles long, and a little over a mile wide at its 
greatest width. Its surface consists mainly of peat, in which 
Celtic remains have been found. Large trunks of trees are embedded 
in the peat and in the clay beneath it, and as they lie almost with- 
out exception in a south-easterly direction, it is supposed with 
much reason that they were overthrown by an incursion of the 
sea, Marton Mere is situated on the north of the Moss. It is now 
of no great size, but from indications in the neighbourhood it 
must once have been a large lake, and the rights of fishery in it 
were of some value as late at any rate as the reign of Elizabeth. 
The black peaty water, oozing from the Mere and the Moss and 
collecting in a large pool near the shore, gave its name to the fish- 
ing village of Blackpool, now a flourishing watering-place. In 
cutting the dykes of the Mere, various Celtic and Roman remains 
have been found, among others the foundations of a part of the 
Roman road which traversed the district. This road has always 
been known as the Danes’ Pad. Probably its use by the northern 
freebooters in their incursions removed from the minds of the in- 
habitants all memory of its original constructors. It passed 
through Kirkham, past Marton and Poulton, as far as Fleetwood. 


There is much interesting matter in the history of Poulton, but 
here, too, the restorers have been at work, and in 1751 the church, 
which had stood for more than six centuries, was pulled down 
to give place to what a local historian calls “a more commodious 
building.” In connexion with this act of barbarism the memory 
of one Welsh, of Marton, deserves to be kept green. When 
asked for a subscription towards the work, he expressed his views 
on restoration at large in verses whose form does him less credit 
than the matter which they contain :— 

While here on earth I do abide, 

T'll keep up walls and pull down pride ; 

‘To build anew I'll ne’er consent, 

Nor make the needy poor lament. 


The only port of the district is Flectwood-on-Wyre, a town with 
a rather curious history. It has not, like the generality of sea- 
ports, gradually grown into importance, but affords an instructive 
example of the results of trying to create a demand by affording a 
supply. About the year 1836 the lord of the manor, Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood, whose seat, Rossall Hall, forms the nucleus of the 
buildings of Rossall School, conceived the idea of making a sea- 
- at the mouth of the Wyre. The land on which he proposed to 

uild the town was a barren waste, exposed to the incursions of the 
sea on one side, and occasionally flooded by the river on the other. 
However, a railway, harbour, and dock company was floated 
without difficulty ; for those were the days when railways were 
regarded as sure roads to wealth, whatever might otherwise be 
their direction, The town was laid out with broad, straight streets ; 
church, chapels, and hotels sprang up with the rapidity usual in 
such cases ; and everything was done on the American principle of 
expecting the population to grow up to the size of the town, 
instead of enlarging the town according to the needs of the popu- 
lation. The North Euston Hotel, an enormous stone building, 
one face of which looks north across the estuary, the other west 
over the sea, was erected, and it was hoped that the town would 
become not merely a thriving seaport, but also a fashionable 
watering-place. Its success in the latter capacity was limited, 
For a year or two visitors came in tolerable numbers, but the 
384 was soon forsaken for Blackpool, where it is possible to 

uild a house facing the sea without any immediate prospect of 
having it washed down again, and where the sceuery does not 
consi-t mainly of sandbanks glazed with river mud. The trade, 
too, of the town failed to realize the inordinate expectations of 
sanguine speculators, and the present appearance of Fleetwood is 
dismal enough. Plots of land in the middle of the town are not 
yet built upon, and in the fine stone terrace looking across the 
estuary about half the houses are to let. The great hotel was, 
as inighi have been expected, a costly failure. It was bought by 
Government, and converted first into a school of musketry and 
then into barracks. A fate similar to that of the hotel befel 
the Custom-house, which was found to be far too large for 
the quantity of business to be done. It was sold, and the 
offices were removed to a smaller building. It would be rash 
to say that Fleetwood had absolutely failed as a seaport. If its 
trade has not increased at the rate anticipated by those who ex- 
pected the town to rival Liverpool in the importation of cotton, 
at least it does not appear to be diminishing. A little cotton, and 
considerable quantities of timber are imported from America; 
there is a fair export trade in coal, and traflic with Belfast and 
other Irish ports is sometimes tolerably brisk. But if a high tide 
were one day to sweep Fleetwood away altogether, the com- 
ae bg England, or even of Lancashire, would not be fatally 
aifected. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE BALLOT. 


IIE sweet little cherub which watches over the fortunes of 
Her Majesty's present Ministry has shown more than one 
indication that he possesses a somewhat mischievous and Puckish 
disposition. But—in a comparatively minor matter—he has 
rarely played a wickeder trick than in making the appearance of 
the abstract of the new Ballot Bill coincide with the eect of the 
Sandwich Election Commissioners, unless it be in effecting a 
similar coincidence between the pathetic expostulations of Mr.’ 
Schnadhorst, of Birmingham, with the Attorney-General, and 
the results of the inquiry of a labcrious person into the statistics 
of election inquiries between the first Reform Bill and the present 
time. The representative of the Birmingham Caucus and the 
National Liberal Federation pathetically pleads for permission to 
spend a little more money on the independent electors of his im- 
maculate town. The statistical person referred to will have it 
that, for every five Conservatives displaced in the last half-cen- 
tury for corrupt practices, eight Liberals have been extruded from 
Parliament. The coincidence is no doubt fortuitous; coincidences 
always are, but it is one of these things which invite the atten- 
tion of the unkindly disposed. The claims of the National Liberal 
Federation rested, we had always thought, upon the purest and 
noblest confidence in the ultimate prevalence of sound argument 
and accurate information. The National Liberal fédéré feels how 
awful goodness is, how lovely are the principles of Mr. Gladstone, 
and how inexpressibly black and foul are the Paco and prin- 
ciples of the wicked Tory, and so he goes and votes for the 
ticular representative of Ormuzd detailed as candidate by his 
federation, and against the particular representative of Ahriman 
who is sent by Claos and Old Night to oppose that gocd man. 
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According, however, to the expostulation of Mr. Schnadhorst, it 
would appear that even here there are “ certain condolences, cer- 
tain vails.” There is no knowing what may become of the 
fédéré uncomforted by these. It is true that Sir Henry James's 
proposed stringencies would affect the wicked Tory as well as the 
good Liberal. But Mr. Schnadhorst seems to think that somehow 
or other the want of the sinews of war would make the Liberal 
knee specially weak. Te has had large experience, and far be it 
from us to siy that his protest is not based on a knowledge of the 
kind of voter whom but a few short months ago he led to so 
glorious a victory. 

The coincidence of the Ballot Act and the Sandwich petition, 
however, is of wider import than this. It will be remembered 
that the extremer Radical organs were very angry with Mr. Justice 
Manisty for certain outspoken remarks of his last year on the 
demoralizing influence of the Ballot. In ordinary cases, indeed, 
it is considered no small part of a judge’s duty to put his finger 
on the causes of crime and to point them out. This, however, 
was a case of touching the ark, and one really expected to see the 

uestion of the advisableness of making judges removable with each 
} of Ministry brought in and argued. However, Mr. Justice 
Mani-ty was of course ignored by the masters of a majority—on 
aper—ot a hundred or a hundred and fifty. The Ballot Bill now 
in force expires this year, and Sir Charles Dilke and Mr, Cham- 
berluin—backed up pro formd by the Home Secretary and the 
Attorney-General—have set themselves to the task of uttering in 
due Parliamentary form an esto perpetua. We do not know that 
there is any need to examine the provisions of this measure at 
great length. Some of them are sensible enough, such as the 
permission to amend faulty nominations, Some of them, such as 
the fine imposed on the voter who displays his ballot paper, are 
merely loyical amplifications of the principle that the per- 
formance of the first duty of a citizen is a thing to be 
ashamed of and to slink out of as if it were a crime. 
The only real significance of the Bill, however, is the fact of its 
being perpetual. The Ballot, we are to suppose, has been so grand 
a success, the effect upon the purity of elections so marked, the 
tendency to exalt the Sete of individual intelligence so striking, 
that we cannot be too quick about securing such a blessing for our 
children and our children’s children. It is true that the woes of 
Mr. Schnadhorst and the elaborate precautions of the Attorney- 
General seem to show that there is still some screw loose which 
does not seem to have been driven home by the all-powerful 
Ballot. It is true also that the Sandwich Election Commissioners 
have included in their findings what is called in the slang to 
which modern Englishmen are but too prone, a “ nasty one” for 
the Ballot. The most austere critics of Mr. Justice Manisty will 
hardly, we suppose, accuse these gentlemen of stepping out of their 
province in making remarks about the Ballot. Jt was their business 
to do so: they were appointed for the purpose of doing so; and they 
would have been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if they had 
omitted it. They think that “it did not appear that the Ballot 
had the slightest effect in checking bribery. On the contrary, 
while it enabled many persons to take bribes from both sides, it 
did not render a single person unwilling to bribe for fear of bribing 
in vain.” This last is a peculiarly unkind cut. The Ballot, 
persons with short memories may perhaps forget, was originally 
adopted mainly to prevent bribery and other forms of corruption. 
Since it has become evident that it does not do this, but that on 
the other hand it demoralizes the constituencies far more than the 
most shameless bribery under the system of open voting, a fresh 
line has been taken by its defenders. If people discover that 
bribery is in vain, they will not bribe. The Sandwich Commis- 
sioners come in here, and observe, with the utmost politeness, that 
this inference is quite unfounded. The election agent of to-day 
a new version of the old proverb about laughing. “ He 
bribes best who bribes last,” and there is always the chance of 
bribing last. Nor, this being the case, is there room for the 
forlorn ballotteer to take refuge behind Sir Henry James's Bill, 
even were it safe from the raking tire of Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
National Liberal Federation. For the most stringent law of the 
kind cannot touch direct bribery. It can render indirect bribery 
difficult and dangerous, but direct bribery is as dangerous and as 
difficult as it can well be at present. It is this, and not the hiring 
of messengers and watchmen, the expenditure on Committee 
Rooms, and exhibition of placards, which the Ballot directiy 
tends to facilitate, and this no legislation will ever do away 
with. 

It is needless to say that these remarks are not made with 

the as anticipation of putting any spoke in the wheels of 


the Ballot Bill. We shall have our ballot doubtless «ai Aowds 
Gp’ aitd. For it is one of the peculiar sapiences which dis- 


tinguish this particular country of sapience that, though we 
frequently undo many wise things, and cry out against reversing 
the undoing, we never undo a foolish one. Indeed, in this fact 
would perhaps lie the chief justitication fora policy of the mere 
dogged Akiuetos-like obstruction which certain Radicals like to 
charge upon their political opponeats. When you know that a 
thing, good or bad, is absolutely irreplaceable if once removed, 
there is at least a primd facie case for objecting to its removal. 
However, it is too late of course for that. We shall, as we have 
said, have our Ballot; and Mr. Justice Manisty and the Sandwich 
Commissioners and a little common sense and election experience, 
aided by the ingenuous openness of Mr. Schnadhorst, tell us 
what we shall have with it. In small, or comparatively small, 
boroughs we shall have the same kind of shameless double-dealing 


which characterized the last election. “ Men in the Moon” will be 
more carefully chosen, party managers and election agents will be 
more studious of avoiding any connexion with these functionaries, 
and candidates will take very good care not to let their cheque- 
books bear witness of any indiscretion. But the money will be 
spent, and it will be received in a manner which will do infinitely 
more harm to the public morality than the old unblushing prac- 
tices which, after ail, in many cases did comparatively little damage 
to the morals of anybody, public or private. To austerely 
virtuous persons it may seem inconceivable that a man should take 
a ten-pound note for his vote, and yet be a sound politician as far 
as he went, and not feel that the money soiled in any way either 
his hand or his pocket. Yet it was beyond all doubt in many 
instances the case. The most ingenious moral casuist will hardly 
pretend that this unconsciousness can prevail when the elector is 
bribed on both sides, and promises both sides, with the necessary 
result of breaking his word always to one, and sometimes, as late 
disclosures have shown, to both, Where bribery of individuals is 
impossible or difficult, then will come into play bribery in groups. 
We have seen that one prominent member of associations, who, we 
are quite sure, has the sincerest wish to keep out of all illegal prac- 
tices, argues that a considerable expenditure of money is absolutely 
necessary. Suppose the law forbids that expenditure. Mr. Schnad- 
horst, of course, would resign at once, or do his best on the meagre 
pittance left. But somebody less scrupulous than Mr. Schnadhorst 
will certainly be found elsewhere, or in his place, and “ organiza- 
tion” on both sides will go on merrily. Messengers and watchers 
and Committeemen and detectives to look after wicked Tories or 
Radicals, as the case may be, having become illegal, plain hiring of 
voters at so much a head remains. ‘hat the American associations 
which these federations, and so forth, take as their models, are in 
many cases merely organized bribing clubs, is tolerably notorious, 
and it seems a little inconsistent with facts to urge that English- 
men are too high-minded to accept pay of this kind. That is to say, 
the Ballot will and must be powerless in checking corruption in its 
simplest sense of the acceptance of money by voters, while it 
will bring in, or rather has brought in, a new kind of demoraliza- 
tion, After all, it is almost amusing to notice the extraordinary 
power of fetishes, It would puzzle any one to say why Radicals 
should have any particular weakness for the Ballot. It does not 
favour their assertions of the superiority of their own side in 
argument ; it has not, as a fact, been particularly favourable to 
them in result; it is troublesome, tedious, expensive; that it 
prevents bribery has been shown to be utterly false, and it is by 
no means certain that it is much more effectual in preventing in- 
timidation, which is, besides, on the whole, rather out of date and 
very easily prevented by other means, The only attraction which 
the plan seems to possess is its peculiarly unEnglish nature, accord- 
ing to the standard of “ Englishness ” at which those who 
like the Ballot are never tiring of protesting, and which, to do 
them justice, they have succeeded of late days in discrediting very 
considerably. It might have been thought that a man who did not 
dare to give openly his vote for the men or the measures he 
thought likely to help his country, and against those he thought 
likely to hurt it, had better not have a voteatall. But the gospel 
of the new Radicalism is secresy. You must protect the Dissenter 
who is ashamed to confess his ism to the brutal Census-man; you 
must shield the voter who has taken toll of both parties, and 
would rather not have it known to which he has given his valu- 
able suffrage. 


DUELS IN FICTION. 


gee tgeenn duelling has gone out of fashion in England, that is 
no reason why novelists should not make use of it. In- 
cidents so stirring and delightful are afforded by no other form of 
sport, save when the learned pen of Ouida discourses of odds and 
welshers, of runs and hurdles, and steeplechases. Duelling remains 
in fiction a permanent and valuable tradition, just as the stage 
preserves the institutions of confidential chambermaids, and of 
valets who do not object to a friendly cudgelling. Mr. Trollope 
took Phineas Finn to Calais sands or some equally convenient 
trysting place with an enemy. The author of Errant has a very 
pleasing duel with revolvers in his agreeable romance, and a 
charming affair with sabres between two English officers. The 
high-born and chivalrous hero exposes his leg; the low-born 
Scotch villain very imprudently aims a cut at the same, when 
the hero withdraws his limb, and cuts his opponent’s head nearl 

off. ‘After the inquest,” as in the parallel case of the fight with 
the bargee in Codlingsby, the hero of EZrrant pensions off the widow 
and the children of his Scotch antagonist, a fellow, as we have ob- 
served, of no family. Dickens has one duel at least between 
Sir Mulberry Hawk and the nobleman known indifferently as 
Lord Verisopht and Lord Frederick Verisopht. But Dickens 
was not devoted to duels; he was not a man of old family. 
The author of Guy Livingstone (we think we do his memory no 
injustice in saying that he himself had been ‘ out”) was fond of 
the duel, particularly the barrier duel with pistols, an interesting 
but fatal form of the game. Thackera liked a bout of fisticuffs 
best—witness that historical affair between Frank Berry and 
Biggs, also the combat between Cuff and Dobbin, wherein “ Figs’s 
left” played so t and victorious a part. Unfortunately 
Thackeray gives no details of the battle between Lord Kew 
and Castillonnes, We only learn from the confession of M. de 
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Castillonnes that it was lucky for Lord Kew that he fell at the first 
fire, the Frenchman being “ generally sure of his coup.” As for Kew, 
he had meant never te fire at all, a resolution with which we have 
no sympathy, agreeing rather with the boatswain who took part 
in the triangular duel in Midshipman Easy—“‘ Why, you don’t 
think I'm going to be fired at for nothing?’ said the boatswain ; 
‘no, no; I'll have my shot, anyhow.’” 

Fired by these martial reminiscences, we propose to glance 
through the more notable duels of modern fiction, disregard- 
ing the affair of Hector with Achilles and the single combats 
of the middle ages. It is difficult, however, to resist the temp- 
tation to linger over the duel in Anne of Geierstein between 
Arthur Phillipson and a big Swiss gentleman. The Swiss at 
that time used the large two-handed swords which, according 
to Colonel Lane Fox’s treatise on arms, “were well spoken 
of by the people who employed them.” The blade of the 
Swiss measured five feet, and was wielded with both hands, 
It must have been a sword of this kind that the father of the 
Cid found so much too heavy for his declining powers that he 
staggered about under it, as we have seen a man do beneath the 
burden of too weighty a salmon-rod. Mr. Phillipson declined to 
use a two-handed sword of which he had no experience, and, 
“ with the instructions of Bottaferma in his remembrance,” at- 
tacked his colossal antagonist. The difliculty and trouble of a two- 
handed sword is that you have to get your adversary to defer 
hostilities till you have drawn your weapon out of the sheath, 
which hangs behind your back. Phillipson gave his enemy time to 
draw ;—“a fair show,” as they say in Texas—and the battle was 
engaged, Phillipson using the old-fashioned hanging guard. Par- 
ries were not of much use when a two-handed sword was swinging 
about, but, by dint of skipping out of the way and riposting 
cleverly, Phillipson had the advantage in this singular duel 
without seconds. Scott was not the man to let his English 
hero be hit by a foreigner like poor Lord Kew in The Newcomes. 

Alexandre Dumas, whether he was “the best swordsman in 
France” or not, was very fond of enlivening his stories with a 
little sword-play. The advice of D'Artagnan pire to young 
D’Artagnan will be remembered :—“ Battez-vous 4 tout-propos ; 
battez-vous d‘autant plus que les duels sont défendus, et que, par 
conséquent, il y a deux fois du courage 4 se battre.” D’Artagnan 
obeyed this advice so well that he at once accepted challenges for 
the same day from the redoubtable Porthos, the melancholy 
Athos, and the devout Aramis. These engagements being pre- 
vented by the arrival of five of the Cardinal’s men, D’Artagnan 
and the three Musketeers fight their five rivals, and D'Artagnan 
shows rather inconsistent prowess. He fights in the Italian fashion, 
leaping and bounding around, s'écartant a tout moment des régles 
vegues, and this though, @ défaut de la pratique, tl avait une pro- 
fonde théorte. Profound theory, in France, is opposed to the system 
of leaping and jigging which the Italians practise. In the recent 
assaults in Paris, third-rate Frenchmen have defeated a boasted 
Italian master of the demonstrative skipping school. 

Since Dumas’s time, no French novelist has written more of 
duels than M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, a writer on whom a portion 
of the mantle of Gaboriau has fallen. Duels make up almost all 
the interest of his story L’Epingle Rose. The villain is no one 
more sublime than a medical student, a semi-professional fencer 
and pistol-shot, known as “the Champion of the Schools.” The 
first incident in the story is the return of one of the heroes, Fabien, 
from a party. He loses his road, finds himself in an unknown 
part of old Paris (the date is about 1823) and meets a man witha 
sedan-chair. The man of the sedan-chair says that his invalid 
brother is within it, and asks Fabien to help him to carry the 
patient to a hospital. The good-natured hero consents; the 

lice come up, the other man decamps, and the dead body of 

abien’s cousin is found in the chair. He has been killed by a 
sword-thrust in the eye. Next we have an encounter in a fencing- 
room between one of the Swiss Guard and Marcas, the villain, 
with two of his friends. The weapons are foils, with the buttons 
removed. The Swiss fights the two others first, and wounds both, 
in spite of their policy of breaking ground and retreating. When 
it comes to Marcas’s turn, he proposes to fight on the billiard- 
table, that there may be no chance of retreat on other side. He 
then leaps within his antagonist’s guard, and stabs him in the eye. 
He tries the same trick in another duel, but is baffled by a second 
armed with a long stick, who declares that hitting in the eye is 
not fair. We confess that there seems to us no reason why a 
‘duellist should not pink his man where he can, though Wat 
Tinling “ never counted him a man who would strike below the 
knee.” But Marcas’s great duel is fought with pistols in the 
vaults under a hall where the Carbonari are about to meet. 
His antagonist is Fabien, the hero. The conditions are that 
-each party may advance as he pleases to a spot in the centre of the 
ground. Each has a loaded Y pas and two extra charges. The 
weapons of course are the old flint-locks, “ same I shot Captain 
Marker,” as Rawdon Crawley says. Fabien is smoking a cigar. 
At the first fire both men miss, Marcas’s second fire knocks off 
the hammer of Fabien’s pistol. The latter is thus disarmed, and 
all seems over. The miscreant Marcas begins to mock his victim, 
loads with great deliberation, and promises, if possible, to kill him 
with a single shot. The feelings of the reader (if he does not 
foresee what follows) are powerfully worked on, for Marcas has 
been killing respectable people, right and left, all through the 
story. A happy thought occurs to Fabien. He throws open the 
pan of his flint-lock, and sees that the priming is all right. “You 
see you are not disarmed,” sneers the miscreant Marcas; “ if a 


spark fell from one of the torches, your pistol might still go off.” 

abien calmly remarks that he means to kill Marcas, levels his; 
weapon with steady aim, and fires the priming with the lighted 
end of his cigar. Marcas is shot through the body, and expires 
in an unrepentant frame of mind. This we venture to think one 
of the most ingenious duels of romance. 

Lever liked a duel, and the traditions of Irish society gave him 
plenty of materials. There is no better duel in fiction than that 
of the Purcell Papers, by Mr. Sheridan Le Fanu, in which 
Fighting Fitzgerald murders a young squire with terrible de- 
liberateness. The Irish, peasantry and landlords, appear to have 
flocked to a duel, as if to a cattle-show or fair, to enjoy the spec- 
tacle, and with no idea of interfering. The retainers of the man 
who fell appear to have taken up his blood-feud, and made it de- 
sirable for the victor to ride off as swiftly as possible. Neverthe- 
less, Fitzgerald appears to have been almost as successful as 
a villain of incredible inhumanity, mentioned by Tallemant 
des Réaux, who had killed seventy-two men in single combat. 
Lever’s best duel, unless we except that in Tom Burke, is the 
famous affair of Bodkin and Charles O'Malley. Every one remem- 
bers the advice of Considine—who, by the way, “ had been out: 
and hit the wrong man on the knee, a mere tourist, writing a book 
on Connemara ”—*“ Hold your pistol thus; no finger on the guard 
there, these two on the trigger. Drop the muzzle a bit; bend 
your elbow a trifle more; sight your man outside your arm; out- 
side, mind, and take him in the hip; and, if anywhere higher, no 
matter.” Better advice could not, in the social circumstances, 
have been given to a young man entering on life. Count Consi- 
dine was good enough to add, “ You've a good eye; never take it 
off him after you're on the ground; follow him everywhere. Poor: 
Callaghan that’s gone, shot his man always that way.” If the 
principles of Considine were still in force, it is interesting to 
speculate how many Irish and English constituencies would now 
be engaged in filling up vacancies in their representation. 
English novelists generally prefer duels with the pistol. This 
seems a mistake, as there is much more “ business” with the 
sword, “The Corsican Brothers proves this, In Dumas’s novel 
Fabien and Chiteau Renaud fight with pistols. The stage tra- 
dition has altered these to swords and the very irregular poniards. 
In Peter Simple Marryat makes O’Brien, who had never fenced, 
kill a French swordsman thus:—“ He suddenly made a spring 
and rushed on his adversary, stabbing at him with a velocity 
quite astonishing.” Against that stratagem science has de- 
vised the coup d’arrét, which would have closed the career of 
O'Brien. That gallant officer ended the duel by seizing his op- 
ponent’s sword, which is forbidden by all the laws of the game, 
and would not have been permitted by the seconds. If English 
novelists are to make such errors, perhaps they had better stiok to 
the pistol, 


THE FRATRY, CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


O*E of the best examples now remaining in England of the 
class of buildings to which we lately devoted an article, 
the “ Monastic Refectory,” is that of the Austin Canons at Car- 
lisle, commonly known as the “ Fratry” of that Cathedral. The 
words “ Refectory ” and “ Fratry,” or “ Frater House ”—* domug 
in qua fratres una comedunt, in signum mutui amoris ”—are prace 
tically synonymous. Indeed “ Fratry ” was at one time the more 
popular designation in England, though Carlisle is probably the 
only place where it has survived the crash of the Dissolution, So 
obsolete, in fact, has the term become, that its very meaning has 
been forgotten. No one of our time was more intimately acquainted 
with the disposition and arrangements of a medieval monastery 
than the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe of Lancaster. And yet, strange 
to say, in his work on the Architecture of the Cistercians—the 
authoritative work on the plan and distribution of the founda- 
tions of that order—the name “Fratry” is given to the monks’ 
day-room, the “ Pisalis,” or “ Calefactory,” the long, double-aisled, 
vaulted apartment adjacent to the chapter-house, stretching out 
beyond the other buildings on the east side of the cloister, warmed 
by fireplaces, or, as at St. Gall, by flues under the floor—“cujus 
refugio hybernalis algorisintemperies levigatur”—of which such noble 
saa are to be seen at Furness (one of the largest and finest in 
urope ), Fountains, Kirkstall,and other Cistercian houses. Thesame 
mistake has been made, happily not too late to be rectified, by Mr. 
C. C. Hodges in the excellent series of architectural illustrations 
of Hexham Priory—a work worthy to take rank by the side of 
Mr. Neale’s magnificent architectural History of St. Albans—which 
is on the eve of publication. Now that the nomenclature of con- 
ventual arrangement has obtained scientific accuracy, such a mis- 
appropriation is nothing less than an archeological anachronism. 
Tt is not a little remarkable how very rare has been the preser- 
vation of a monastic refectory in England. Shattered walls alone 
remain to mark the site at Canterbury and Peterborough. That. 
of Norwich is a roofless ruin, partly preserved by having been em- 
ployed to form a residentiary house. The Reiectory of Durham,, 
which became the common hall of the minor canons after the. 
Dissolution, was so completely altered by Dean Sudbury at the 
close of the seventeenth century, when he converted it to its 
present use as the cathedral library, that it retains little of the 
original fabric but the walls, and the Norman undercroft, which is 
now being drained and opened out by the Dean and Chapter. 
We cannot remember more than five perfect examples, and these 
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only owe their escape from destruction to their having been 
converted to some utilitarian purpose. Those at Chester and 
Worcester became the school-rooms of their cathedrals. That 
at. Beaulieu, in spite of the irremediable want of orientation 
which compels the altar to look south instead of east, has 
been converted, reading-pulpit and all, into the parish church. 
Less fortunate in its use, the refectory of Cleeve Abbey would 
doubtless have gone the way of the church and other por- 
tions of the buildings if it had not proved admirably suited for the 
urposes of a barn, What special reason saved the Fratry of 
arlisle in the general havoc of monastic buildings in the sixteenth 
century is not recorded. <A survival of the Dissolution, and of 
the still more fatal period of the Civil War—when the cloisters, 
chapter-house, and canons’ residences were swept away, and all 
but two bays of the stern Norman nave were demolished to build 
d-houses for the city—the Restoration found it shattered but 

still standing. Patched up by Machell, the clerical reviver of classical 
architecture in the diocese of Carlisle, who introduced into the 
north front, originally half hidden by the cloister pentice roof, 
some heavy Italianizing windows, to the serious weakening of the 
fabric, over the removal of which by Mr. Street the “ Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings” has been shrieking so 
wildly, the Fratry entered on a long period of neglect, degradation, 
and decay. The old oak-timbered roof gave place to a modern 
ceiling. The noble proportions of the hall, 79 feet long by 27 
feet broad, were concealed by partition walls. The lofty traceried 
windows were hidden by huge wooden shutters, to protect their 
tempting expanse of glass from the stones and bullets shot from 
the adjacent city wall. Had it not been the only building, besides 
their mutilated cathedral and their own restored houses of 
residence, remaining to the Dean and Chapter for the performance 
of every capitular act and the fullilment of every capitular duty, 
it would probably have shared the fate of the Infirmary at 
Norwich and the Guesten Hall at Worcester, and have been 
demolished as a nuisance and an obstruction. When at last, 
towards the beginning of this century, the Chapter determined to 
put the dilapidated building into decent repair, it was only more 
completely to obscure its ancient features. Their first desire, as with 
their brethren at Durham when they pulled down their unique 
Norman chapter-house and turned it into a modern parlour, and, 
we imagine, with nearly all the Chapters of the age, was to make 
themselves comiortable. “ The interior ”—we quote from Storer’s 
Cathedrals, 1814—“ was fitted up in a magnificent style, and 
formed three apartments—z.c. a kitchen, dining or audit room, 
and library.” ‘To disguise the awkwardness of the proportions of 
the rooms, the floor was raised nearly to the sill of the window, 
and a flat plaster ceiling was drawn across at as low a level as prac- 
ticable, while every feature that bespoke its early date and 
told of its history was mutilated or concealed. In this unhappy 
condition the Fratry of Carlisle continued till the other day, when 
the Dean and Chapter, having resolved on the restoration of the 
building, by a happy inspiration, decided to entrust the work to 
Mr. G. E. Street. A wiser choice, as the event has proved, could 
not have been made. The restoration has been so thoroughly 
conservative that even Sir Edmund Beckett, who denounces that 
epithet as cloaking “some deeper scheme of destructiveness and 
innovation than usual,” and states that the suspicions which its use 
awakens have never been belied, could hardly, we think, fail to re- 
cognize its excellence. That the anti-restorationists would be satis- 
fied was more than the most sanguine could have ventured to hope. 
But with all our experience we were scarcely prepared for the 
fierce denunciation with which Mr. Street’s conscientious en- 
deavours to restore the original character of the building have 
been visited. Indeed so unsparing has been the condemna- 
tion, written and spoken, of his plans, that the most incredulous 
began to question whether there might not be something in it. 
It was true that such accusations were @ priort improbable against 
a man who was known to ke one of the most conservative archi- 
tects of the day, unwilling almost to a fault to meddle with 
ancient work, and who, in the case of St. Albans’ roof, headed the 
vigorous, but unsuccessful—and in our opinion happily unsuc- 
cessful—crusade against the restoration of its original high pitch. 
But we know that principles and practice do not always tally; 
that a man’s deeds sometimes, through force of circumstances, 
contradict his words; and we confess to having felt some little 
curiosity, on a recent visit to Carlisle, whether we should discover 
that Mr. Street had, as was pertinaciously asserted, wilfully removed 
“ precious features” “ essential to the historical continuity of the 
fabric,” and was so refacing and veneering the venerable walls with 
fresh ashlar as to all intents and purposes to convert an old 
building into a new one, But we came, we saw, and we were 
satisfied that the charges brought against Mr. Street were 
entirely groundless ; and after inspecting the works now in pro- 
we can only wish that every ancient building, when sub- 
cae to restoration, were placed in equally able and conscientious 


To make our readers understand the head and front of Mr. Street's 
offending we must briefly describe the building itself. The Fratry 
occupies the normal position of a monastic refectory (normal, that is, 
except in the Cistercian order) parallel to the church, on the southern 
side of the now destroyed cloister court. It was originally of 
Decorated date, c. 1300; but the large traceried windows on the 
south side, and the alterations made by Prior Gondibour, c. 1484, 
‘have given it the appearance of a building of the fifteenth century. 
It stands on a vaulted undercroft of six bays, the groining spring- 
‘ing from low clusters witheut any capitals. A minute examina- 


tion of the masonry shows that the vaulting was taken down and 
reconstructed by Prior Gondibour on a somewhat higher level, 
The older springers are simply chamfered, while the later ribs are 
slightly concave. The central line or groove marked in the stone, 
from which the Carlisle masons set out their work, is only found 
in the original masonry, coming to an abrupt termination at the 
commencement of the new springers. The raising of the floor by 
Gondibour rendered a new dvor necessary on a higher level. This 
had perished in its turn. But in the course of the repair Mr, 
Street came upon’ the jamb and base of the original doorway, of 
about 1300 A.D., which he has carefully restored on the old lines, 
exactly reproducing the mouldings, which were of exquisite beauty, 
This door, which is some little distance from the ground, will be 
approached, as it always must have been, by a short flight of steps, 
and will be protected by the restoration of one or more bays of the 
destroyed cloister, of which the hook corbels remain in the Fiatry 
wall, and the foundations have been discovered by digging. May 
we express a hope that this will be only a first instalment of a 
further restoration of the cloisters, and that the east walk will be 
eventually carried to the Prior’s door, now blocked, in the west 
bay of the south aisle of the nave. The present pretentious 
gabled doorway on the south front of the transept, where no 
door could have been, is a costly but most unhappy legacy of 
a former cathedral architect, which goes far to justify the 
protest against works of so-called restoration, as it completely 
falsifies the history of the building by obliterating the connexion 
of the canons’ dormitory with the transept. The trace of the 
dormitory gable and the door of access to the staircase leading 
down into the church, which may be seen in Storer’s view, are 
unhappily now among the things of the past. To return—Mr. 
Street's new door will open into the screens of the hall, as they 
did of old time. On the western wall are two very curious 
serving hatches, now blocked, opening into the destroyed con- 
ventual kitchens. As we have indicated, Mr. Street found this 
noble hall divided into three rooms by partition walls. These he 
has thrown down, and opened out the whole apartment, with the 
exception of the slype at the east end, containing pantries, &c., 
now to-be converted into a muniment room, replacing the 
plaster ceiling and modern roof with a semi-hexagonal coved 
ceiling, with tie beams and kingposts, which has a very good 
effect. Nopart of Mr. Street’s work caused so loud an outcry as 
the removal of the semi-classical windows put in by Machell, to 
which reference has already been made. The result entirely jus- 
tities the course Mr. Street adopted. They were ordinary square- 
headed windows, with a central mullion and transom, 
of the type familiar to Cambridge men at the Bishop's Hostel 
at Trinity, and in Catherine Hall—we beg pardon, St. Catherine's 
College — without beauty in themselves, and completely out 
of place. Besides this, they seriously weakened the building 
by their violation of the principles of construction. The win- 
dows carried an oak lintel, eight feet across, and, having no 
arch, they were far too wide for stability, and the decay 
of the timber had brought about a serious process of crush- 
ing. The reconstruction of that part of the building was neces- 
sary, and few can now seriously regret that, when once taken out, 
these incongruous examples of fenestration were not replaced. 
It may be mentioned, as another example of the unreason- 
ableness of the anti-restoration clamour, that it was laid as a 
serious charge against Mr. Street that he had pulled down—and of 
course meant to destroy—some elaborate fourteenth-century 
niches on the interior of the north wall. The fact is that these 
niches had been torn down in Machell’s repair from the eastern wall, 
and used, with the aid of lath and plaster, to block up the small 
fourteenth-century windows above the cloister roof, the style of 
which was out of keeping with the classical revival then in vogue. 
The niches are now reoccupying their original position above the 
high table, and add much dignity to the room. An inspection of 
the outside walls shows how carefully the ancient masonry has been 
dealt with. Nosingle stone has been cut out that would serve its 
purpose. But, as many pieces of the soft red sandstone had perished 
to the depth of six or eight inches, the stability of the walls de- 
manded a considerable amount of repair, It is needless to say 
that the beautiful reading pulpit on the south side—so strangely 
called by Mr. Billings a confessional (did he imagine the 
canons came into the refectory to confess ?), with its exquisite 
panelled ceiling, seat, and water drain for the reader, and 
every other part of the mediswval arrangements, has received the 
most careful treatment at Mr. Street's hands, Every ancient 
feature has been preserved, and where previously removed, as witl 
the string courses within, has been, when traceable, carefully 
restored. Itis not too much to say that when the restoration, now 
fast approaching completion, is finished, the Fratry of Carlisle 
will exhibit the most perfect example of a mediceval monastic 
refectory to be seen in England. We can only wish that those 
of Chester and Worcester may soon receive similar treatment from 
the same or equally able hands. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT GHEEZEH. 


iy is many years since anything of importance has rewarded the 
archeologist at the Pyramids, True, considerable sums have 
been a nc we should say wasted—by English and 
American enthusiasts bent upon verifying the fallacious measure 


ments of the apostles of the Pyramid religion. An Englishman; 
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who is content to see ordinary history recorded in the cairns of 
Shoofoo and his predecessors and successors, regrets to think that, 
when a little intelligent research and the employment of a small 
eum of money might gain for our country the credit of a brilliant 
discovery, the French and German explorers are laying bare a 
eeries of remarkable structures, and adding to our knowledge of the 
beginnings of ee They smile contemptuously as they watch 
our countrymen ing a cast of the “boss” in the “ King’s 
Ohamber” of the Great Pyramid, or laboriously measuring and 
mapping every stone in the passage. We used to take the lead in 
ptian discovery. Colonel Howard Vyse and Mr. Perring, in the 
dark ages of hieroglyphic knowledge, made plans and drawings which 
have never been superseded for accuracy and observation. Now 
we do nothing. The believer in the mission of the Great Pyramid 
knows no ae og and as it is part of his religion that the Great 
Pyramid was built before any other, his few historical ideas are 
literally inverted. He looks at every fact upside down. It was 
reserved for an American to reach perhaps the climax of absurdity. 
The officer sent to remove the standing obelisk of Alexandria from 
its place, in order to ship it to New York, gravely announced that 
he had discovered Freemasons’ marks on the pedestal. This precious 
discovery was published everywhere, and was probably a matter of 
immense pride to the clever engineer who made it. But as 
Americans and English are not very clearly distinguished in the 
Continental mind, it only added another to the daily recurring 
roofs that oy people know nothing about Egypto- 
“ as a science. We hear of one expedition after another; 
there is almost always a dweller in the tombs at Gheezeh, who 
spends his nights in searching for the “ pyramid inch”; money is 
to be had for removing the most interesting monuments from 
their proper places; but we leave it to others to do any real work, 
and even at our Universities there is no encouragement offered to 
the study of the language and the history which lie at the root of 
all subsequent developments of literature and art. Meanwhile 
the riddle of the Sphinx is being slowly solved by foreigners, 
The succession of the Pharaohs of the early period is being gradu- 
ally unravelled. The scattered notices of the oldest civilization 
ate being brought together. A theory on which we can at least 
argue has been formed as to the original religion of the country. 
The questions which must engage the attention of the Egyptian 
archeologist of the future are being carefully stated, and in scien- 
tific terms. But none of this work is done by Englishmen. The 
only English publication which professes to deal with Egyptian 
_ records never contains a single hieroglyph; and the only Society 
which has done anything to remove our reproath was founded 
solely to promote “ biblical archzology,” of which the history of 
Egypt is only a’branch. Our investigations stop at the passage of 
‘the Sea, or at best reach back to Joseph and the Hyksos. 

In December 1879, the late M. Mariette, of the Boolak Museum, 
reada paper in Paris before the Académie des Inscriptions, in which 
he tated the questions relating to further excavations in Egypt. 
Among other points on which he dwelt was the still unsettled 
history of the Sphinx. M. Mariette’s opinions may be briefly 
stated without our committing ourselves to a full assent. So 
far the absolute proofs as to the antiquity of the Sphinx only take 
him back to the reign of Thothmes IV. of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
who lived about 1600 B.c. True, a tablet has been found in which 
‘he is spoken of as existing in the time of Shoofoo, the first 
king of the Fourth Dynasty, whose date is unknown, but has been 
approximately put at 4200 B.c. The authenticity of this tablet is 
more than doubtful, though it may be the copy of an ancient and 
contemporary document. One of M. Mariette’s tavourite objects was 
the verilication of its statements, an object he has not lived to see at- 
tained. He considered the Sphinx a monument of the highest an- 
tiquity, and was not unwilling to see in it atomb, according to the 


peo of Pliny. Adjoining the Sphinx—that is, about eighty 


to the south of it—is a building which was first uncovered 

M. Mariette himself. It has often been described, and here it 
may sullice to say that it consists of an excavation of oblong form, 
i with immense masses of red granite and alabaster, and 
divided at one part by columns into a kind of nave and aisles, 
The entrance to this building is in a corner, by a low doorway, 
to which a sloping passage conducts us from the surface of the 
‘surrounding rocky platform. In this building M. Mariette saw a 
‘temple dedicated to the service of the Sphinx. He probably stood 
almost alone in taking this view. A temple is not likely to have 
been built underground, without any facade; for the facade 
of which M, Mariette speaks is merely the side wall of part 
of the sloping passage. Nor would a temple be without an en- 
trance higher than five feet, or have niches and benches such as 
inall tl tombs of the early period are found to have been ar- 
‘ranged for the reception of cottins. The “Temple of the Sphinx ” 
tesembles exactly in plan and arrangement one of the mastabas at 
Sakkara, which have been so often described as abounding in pic- 
‘tures of ancient life. There are no pictures here, but it does not 
follow that there never were any ; and no fewer than nine statues 
4f the Pharaoh Chafra, the builder of the second Pyramid, with 
‘two of a monkey or cynocephalus, were found when the building 
‘was explored. The existence of these statues, bearing hieroglyphs 
which could not be mistaken, pointed strongly to a connexion be- 
4ween this strange underground structure and the pyramid which 
‘uniform tradition has assigned to Chafra, When we stand facing 
‘the Sphinx it is seen that this pyramid is exactly square with it 
tv the westward, though at a distance of several hundred yards. 
builders of that time cared little for exact symmetry, and the 
torrespondence may have been accidental. But M. Mariette insists 


that the building to the south of the Sphinx be to a period 
more remote than that of Chafra, and was made for the worship 
of the god of whom the Sphinx was the embodiment. To others, 
the building isa tomb, Its plan resembles the plan of numberless 
other tombs built of less magnificent materials. It is going out 
of the way to assign to it any other purpose than the obvious one. 
Moreover, the Temple of the Sphinx had already been discovered— 
namely, between the paws—and the inscription made there 
by Thothmes IV. proved only that the Sphinx existed in his 
day. The Sphinx is cut from the native rock, and, ina more or 
less perfect form, must have existed where it is from time im- 
memorial, as a dozen similar rocks exist in other parts of Egypt. 
But M. Mariette was surely running away with his subject when he 
asked if the Sphinx does not go back to a period far anterior to 
Menes—which, in a geological sense, it does—and when he added, 
with an outburst of purely French rhetoric, that it buries itself 
so profoundly in the night of ages, that we must attribute its con- 
struction to those personages of the ante-historical age to whom: 
the hieroglyphs give the name of Hor-Shesoo, “the successors 
of Hor.” This is “ very tall writing,” but is not on that account 
more convincing. The lamented explorer was little given to specu- 
lation, and every Egyptian student is pleased to be let into the 
secret of his theories. At the same time even his illustrious name 
must not blind us as to the unsubstantial base on which this par- 
ticular theory rests. We may say the same of another theory— 
namely, that the “ Temple of the Sphinx” is also the tomb of the 
king who caused the rock to be cut into that form. At present 
all the indications connect that “temple” with the second 
Pyramid; and within a few weeks Herr Brugsch, a relative of the 
historian of Egypt, has made a discovery which to most people 
will appear decisive as to this question. Herr Brugsch has not 
yet published the details of his discovery, and we are still in the 
dark on many points; but it is certain that the remains of a very 
remarkable and significant structure, or series of structures, have 
been brought to light, 

If we take up the plan of Gheezeh in Murray’s Handbook we 
may perceive at the eastern side of the pyramid of Chafra the 
ruins of the pees 3 which was attached to every pyramid. This 
temple is remarkable, even among so many cyclopean struc- 
tures, for the immense size of the stone blocks of which 
it was built. Although there are these considerable relics of 
the temple, there are none of a causeway such as may 
be seen leading from so many of the other pyramids. But some- 
thing much more interesting has just been found. It isa paved 


pathway or passage, leading from the temple door to the so-called: 


“Temple of the Sphinx.” It has been carefully traced, and is 
nearly perfect, but, so far, no walls on either side have been dis- 
covered. The stone is disposed in enormous blocks, placed with 
great exactness. At the upper end, close to the temple of the 
pyramid, there was laid bare the remains of a granite doorway ; 
and near it were the fragments of a green diorite statue bearing 
the name of Chafra. Nine similar statues had been found in a well 
or pit in the Temple of the Sphinx and are now in the Boolak 
Museum, but this discovery tends to confirm the attribution of the 
second Pyramid to that Pharaoh which had hitherto rested on the 
assertion of Herodotus. The question has still to be answered as 
to the objects of the passage. It does not enter the Temple of 
the Sphinx, though it may have entered an upper structure of 
which the present remains are only the crypt. But the existence 
of the passage goes far to establish the connexion, already more 
than suspected, of Chafra with the granite and alabaster tomb- 
house, and we may, without indulging too much in guesswork, 
conclude that it is a tomb-house and not a temple, and that, more- 
over, it has nothing whatever to do with the Sphinx. It may be 
the burial-place of the family of Chafra; or, as one archeologist 
has suggested, it may have been an embalming-house. But we 
have no reason for supposing that the people or a of the 
pyramid period were ever embalmed. Very few bodies have been 

reserved after the lapse of so many ages, even the skeletons hay- 
ing perished; but one of the few is in the British Museum, in a 
sad state of neglect. It is the body, or what is left of the body, 
of Menkaoora, the builder of the third Pyramid, and has not been 
embalmed, but simply wrapped in cerecloth, 


THE WOES OF EXAMINERS. 
q* our levelling age the Examiner is one of the few persons 


who still command a feeling of reverence. His powers are 
absolute, and these pee are possessed by right of superior 
knowledge. Placed thus high he is naturally supposed to lead an 
enviable existence. Having himself safely crossed the troubled 
waters of the candidate state, he now looks back complacently on 
those who still struggle with its adverse currents, And in addi- 
tion to this feeling of security after danger, he is supposed to ex~ 
perience an intense gratification of the love of power. He is, to 
the imagination of the trembling aspirants who are expecting to 
come under his jurisdiction, a sort of Olympic deity enthroned 
high in an imperturbable calm, taking delight in dealing out 
judgments to the luckless mortals who gather at his feet. 

This idea of the Examiner, like all ideas formed ab extra, is 
far from being correct. A certain kind of pleasure does, no doubt, 
fall to the lot of the energetic official, conscious of his strength and 
eager to measure it against the powers of the whole Philistine 
army of candidates and their leaders—the coaches. Yet there is 
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another side to the picture. The pleasures of power, here as else- 
where, are purchased at a cost of mental unrest. Uneasy lies the 
head that revolves a series of coming examinations. At least this 
is true of the examiner so far as he is at the same time human. 
Let us suppose that he is a conscientious man, concerned to 
fulfil to his utmost the duties of his position. He desires to be 
fair and straightforward, and shrinks from the paltriness of setting 
tricky questions. Yet, on the other hand, he has to use a certain 
ingenuity in avoiding the more obvious paths of inquiry which the 
coach is pretty certain to have occupied beforehand. He thus finds 
that to avoid the two extremes of the tricky and the commonplace 
is by no means easy. To make his papers fair, yet searching and 
frustrative of superficial cram, taxes all his knowledge and all his 
ingenuity, and he is happy if he gets to the end of his task with 
a clear head and an unrufiled temper. 

But if the preparation of papers is apt to disturb the Olympian 

ose of our examiner, much more is the second stage of his 
labour, the inspection of the answers sent in. He has plumed 
himself perhaps on the originality of his questions and their fitness 
to elicit the fruits of careful reading and reflection. But lo! the 

int of these carefully framed questions is altogether missed. 
Toned of the intelligent responses gladdening the examiner's 
heart as much as a bit of favourable literary criticism, there re- 
turn to his hands barefaced quotations from text-books which 
have but the remotest connexion with the question set. As he 
goes on wading through his reams of hurried penmanship he be- 
comes oppressed with the monotony of the effusions. The same 
misses recur ad nauseam, The inspiration of the text-book works 
like a divine aflflatus hurrying its subjects onwards in total 
disregard of the questions under their eyes. By and by, after he 
has read again and again the same reply, he very likely begins 
himself to lose the real point of his question. He grows obfus- 
eated, and is half inclined to think that this unlooked-for con- 
sensus of independent opinion conclusively establishes the perfect 
fitness of the answer. This clamorous appeal to the text-book is 
too much for him, and he feels his initial self-confidence fast 
oozing away. When he emerges from this temporary confusion of 
brain he will probably experience a powerful reaction. Awakened 
from his illusions, he will now learn to see the candidate as he 
actually is—a creature destitute of assimilating power and utterly 
dependent on the letter of his text-books. Yet this abandonment 
of his ideal, this self-accommodation to the actual and inevitable, 
will be a painful process, and henceforth much of the glory of his 
office will seem to have departed. 

While examinations by paper are thus attended with certain 
vexations, vivd voce examinations are apt to be still more worrying. 
To sit closeted with candidates on a hot afternoon in August, as 
in the examinations of the Civil Service, giving three-quarters of 
an hour to each, is trying to the most enthusiastic examiner. 
When conducting a paper examination, a man is not brought into 

rsonal contact with his candidates. As they ait ensconced 

hind their desks his eye may wander over them without a 
tremor of emotion. They exist for him only in the light 
of so many writing-machines, whose rate of work is of interest 
to him in so far as it determines the quantity of his own subse- 
quent labours. It is far otherwise in a vivd voce examination. A 
man is suddenly brought into close relations with a person 
capable of acting on his mind in an indefinite number of ways 
through the avenues of the eye and the ear. Ie is called on to 
engage in something like conversation with this concrete being, 
and he has his part to sustain asa superior in knowledge, 
invested with certain powers over this person’s destiny. If the 
examiner is possessed of ordinary human feelings, he will probably 
enter the audience chamber with some misgiving. On the one 
hand, he is anxious to preserve his reputation untarnished in this 
encounter of tongue. And he may eae 4 have a presentiment 
that his adversary is going to upset him on some out-of-the-wa 
point in a text-book that is not too familiar to him. Experience will 
soon teach him that these fears are groundless, and that the aver- 
age examinee knows exceedingly little of the works which he enu- 
merates. But his troubles are not over yet. He is naturally 
desirous, not only to preserve his own prestige as examiner, but to 
pass the thirty or forty minutes with this amiable-looking youth 
as pleasantly as possible. And, if he is troubled with ordinary 
human sympathies, he can hardly fail to feel some pity for the 
nervous figure that awkwardly takes up its position as his vis-a-vis, 
and proceeds to study its hands with something of the earnestness 
of achiromantist. ‘he good-natured examiner seeks to allay this 
trepidation and encourage his visitor by some elementary question. 
In many cases his good feeling will expose him to fresh troubles. 
The smart youth no sooner perceives that the examiner is disposed 
to be friendly than he begins to try a number of tricks in order to 
ward off the attack which he dreads. Taking up some point in a 

uestion he wanders off, perhaps airing knowledge which has not 
Toes asked for, or directly inviting his interrogator to stray too by 
asking his views on some debated question, There is a certain 
excitement in watching and checkmating these manceuvres, 
though it may involve rather more exertion than one cares about 
on a sultry summer afternoon. Far otherwise is it with the more 
erdinary method of trying to hide ignorance by hesitation and 
apparent reflection. It is here that the good-natured examiner is 
apt to be most cruelly imposed on. The candidate, though wholly 
ignorant on the matter raised by a question, manages by sundry 
noises to simulate the birth throes of discovery, in the hope that 
the questioner will be encouraged to help him. Nothing is more 
‘exasperating to the examiner than to find at the end of five 


minutes of this sort of delay that all his variations of the original 
question produce no effect, for the very good reason that hig 
hearer knows nothing about the subject. Like Socrates, he feels 
most chagrin when his obstetric efforts fail because there is no 
knowledge to elicit, not even the consciousness of ignorance itself, 
The conceit of the candidate class which forbids their owning to 
ignorance is probably the most irritating feature in the examiner's 
experience. And when, as sometimes happens, this stolidity is 
found to underlie a magnificent display of knowledge in the shape 
of a lengthy enumeration of books read, the examiner must be a 
happily constituted person if he does not for the moment experi- 
ence the agitation of a passion from which the wise man is supposed 
to be free. 

It is not to be wondered at that, amid these disturbing influ- 
ences, the poor examiner should now and again feel considerable 
difficulty in determining the comparative merits of his candidates, 
Of course if the youthful conception of an examiner is correct, 
this source of trouble must be a very insignificant one. A 
sense of justice is the last thing which candidates are disposed to 
ascribe to those who sit in judgment on their intellectual claims, 
According to their idea, marks are knocked down to a particular 
name or number according to the whim of the moment, and 
without the least endeavour to come to a just estimate, This 
image of the examiner is not, however, always correct. It may 
happen that he brings a modest degree of conscientiousness 
to his duties. And, if so, he will find ample grounds for 
solicitude. To feel sure that the opinion which grows up 
during the half hour's perusal of papers or listening to oral re~ 
sponses is the product of a close inspection of merit, and is un- 
influenced by a number of irrelevant considerations, is not by any 
means an easy thing. The experienced examiner becomes aware 
that even when he thinks himself most scrupulously fair, subtle 
influences unconsciously work in his mind to the disturbance of 
his judgment. Thus, to give but one example, he will discover 
in reviewing a batch of papers that quite unawares he has gradually 
lowered the standard as he advanced, the general level of the 
answers actually presented to him insensibly modifying the ideal 
expectations with which he set out. And if this source of anxiety 
exists in the case of paper examinations, there are far graver ones 
in that of vivd voce interrogations. It is barely possible, indeed, 
to compare two men strictly with reference to their intellectual 
attainments, when innumerable and undiscovered influences are 
at work attracting the mind to one and repelling it from the other. 
The conscientious examiner who reflects on these things will fiad 
it exceedingly hard to satisfy himself that he has been perfectly 
just in his decisions. And thus, even when the annoyances of the 
process of investigation are over, there is apt to linger in his mind 
the vexing after-thought that he has not been as fair as he might 
have been. 

Altogether, then, the examinatorial experience is not without 
its peculiar bitterness. The average man can hardly go through 
this experience without an appreciable loss of self-complacency. 
The pittalls of his office will be pretty sure to upset him sooner 
or later. His intellectual self-estimation may indeed remain 
intact; for, as we have said, the experiences of the examiner are 
apt to lead him to magnify the interval that separates him from 
his candidates. It is his moral self-respect that runs the risk of 
becoming impaired. In addition to this, his familiarity with his 
work will pretty certainly confirm any cynical views respecting the 
powers of the humanmind with which he set out. The examiner hasa 
fine field of observation open to him if he is disposed to make re- 
searches on the general stupidity of his kind. It would be in- 
teresting to watch the subsequent mental history of examiners 
of long standing. Not a few of them may be expected to 
develop into uncompromising misanthropists. The man who has 
for years peered into the depths of folly which reveal themselves 
in an examination room may naturaily be supposed to take some- 
thing of his ruffled temper with him when he makes a larger 
survey of mankind as a whole. The force of habit may easily 
impel him to look on his hapless race as consisting of so many 
potential candidates, a large proportion of whom he would be pre- 
pared to pluck, The man who thus comes to regard the world 
as a big examination room will hardly entertain very flattering 
sentiments towards his fellows, Yet, if we find his tone somewhat 
too contemptuous, let us at least reflect on the vexing and humili- 
ating experiences which served to engender it. 


THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. 


yas is no version of the Scriptures as yet published in this 
country which has not sayoured more or less of the Calvin- 
istic heresy, and unquestionably the Bible of which we are going 
to give some account in this article is no exception to the remark. 
The Bishops’ Bible, so called because its idea originated with 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and its execution was 
due to several other Bishops, this translation being intended by the 
Bishops as a body to supersede all earlier translations, is probably 
far less known than any of its predecessors. Other versions have 
been reprinted in modern times; but this passed silently away, 
after having struggled for near half a century, from 1568 to 1606, 
through about as many editions as it had years of existence. It 
deserved its fate ; for perhaps it is the poorest translation that has 
ever been made, in spite of its compilers having had the advan 

of comparing several very tolerable versions which had iously 
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been printed and extensively circulated. The Genevan translation 
which immediately preceded it, was the work of several scholars 
acting in concert. the present case, each translator was re- 
sponsible only for his own part of the work, hurriedly done in a 
iod of less than two years; whilst the Englishmen who trans- 
Iated the Bible from the original at Geneva were evidently acting 
in concert, and that for many years, with those who about the 
game time published a French translation, or rather revision of a 
vious translation, which appeared in 1567. The identity of the 
Balendars appended to this French translation and to the English 
yersion of 1569, if we may use the word as applying to Calendars 
which are in different languages, and the similar mode adopted in 
numbering the verses, alone would prove how intimately connected 
the English refugees and the French residents at Geneva were with 
each other. And the contrast presented between the Genevan and 
the Bishops’ Bible is what might have been expected from their 
antecedents. We are at a loss to conceive how any scholar could 
have spoken of this version as being in any sense “ creditably ” 
done. We shall endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid what has 
been said by Dr. Eadie and others on this work, what we have 
to say about it having been derived from our own personal obser- 
yation of the original and some subsequent editions. 
- The first edition of this Bible is a huge folio, bearing date 1568, 
weighing nearly 20 lbs. ; and the first idea that naturally strikes 
the reader who will look through the book with such knowledge 
of its external history as may be derived from Strype and sub- 
sequent writers is that it has been executed in a careless and 
slovenly way. The evidence of want of plan and concert in its 
compilers -is patent from beginning to end. In the first place, 
there is a great variation in the amount of marginal annota- 
tion. Thus the Book of Daniel, which was done by Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, is so copiously annotated that 
the whole margin of the book is fall, whilst Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, done by Horne, Bishop of Winchester, have scarcely any 
notes. Again, in the Gospels and Acts there are very few notes, 
such as there are consisting mainly of explanations of words, 
whilst in the Epistles there are notes added in the margin of every 
chapter. And not only is there this variety where the translators 
are different, but even in the books consigned to the same trans- 
lator there is no kind of uniformity in the amount of annotation. 
In some cases it almost looks as if the translator had begun to add 
notes freely, and, soon getting tired of his task, dropped them either 


. wholly or partially. Thus, in the beginning of the Revelation, 


there are five notes copied verbatim from the Geneva Bible, and 
afterwards the text is printed without notes and almost without 
marginal references. Of the character of the notes we shall have 
more to say when we speak of the contents of the book. For the 
present we confine ourselves to its outside appearance. That no sort 
of superintendence was used in producing it is plain from the head- 
ings at the tops of the pages. The book is divided into five portions, 
the foliation beginning anew at the Book of Joshua, at the Psalms, 
the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, and the appearance is as if 
the different portions had been sent to the press separately, and 

inted independent of each other. Thus the first portion has the 
in Roman character—*The creation,” “The lawe,” 
“Solempne feastes,” “‘ Moyses repeateth the lawe,” &c. The next 
portion has them in the same brief fashion in italics, and so it goes 
on till the 31st chapter of the second book of Chronicles, where, 
at the end of sheet 8., fol. exliv., they end with the word Hezekia ; 
the rest of the volume, including the New Testament, being en- 
tirely destitute of them, with the exception of the Psalms, where 
there are headings in Roman character adapted for the daily service 
thus—“ Moneth the xiiii. day, Mornyng prayer,” &c. The Book 
of Psalms also differs from the rest of the volume in having no 
marginal references. The second edition, which was published in 
1569, in a very small 4to. size, supplies corrections of all these 
points, and has the foliation continuous from the 1st of Genesis to 
the end of Job, thus dividing the Bible into four portions instead of 
five, the headings of the chapters being continued all in the same 
Roman type to the end of the Chronicles and through the remainder 
of this portion of the Bible. There is added also before the book of 
Ezra a “ profitable declaration for the understanding ” of the history, 
which was continued in subsequent editions of this version, as 
likewise was “a necessarie table for the knowledge of the state of 
Juda,” prefixed to the. first book of Maccabees, and a “ Table to 
make plain the difficultie” of the two genealogies of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke—“ The order of times” between the Acts and the 
Epistle to the Romans was reprinted from the first edition. The 
table for the better witentieding of St. Matt. xxvi., St. Mark xiv., 
St. Luke xxii., and St. John xix., at the end of St. Matthew, was not 
introduced till 1577. Next to nothing has been said of this little 
edition of 1569 by writers on bibliography. Strype notices that 
it was revised anew, but speaks of divers notes in the margin 
being introduced, but these are mostly reprinted and abridged 
from the folio of 1568, and Lewis appears to be unconscious of 
any alteration in this edition. The chief difference in the notes 
of this edition is that many of those of 1568 were omitted 
for want of space in the margin of so small a book. But 
it furnishes evidence both of the carelessness of the compilers 
of the previous folio, and also of the desire of the authorities to 
supersede the Genevan version by providing a Bible in convenient 
size for the use of private families. Not ouly was it provided with 
maps and tables which the Genevans were without ; but headings 
were added at the tops of the pages in the New Testament, after 
the manner of the Genevan Bible, though in the first instance 
not copied from that edition. In later editions of a quarto form 


the publishers made a nearer approach to the Genevan Bibles, and 
actually adopted the headlines of that edition with but few varia- 
tions, even including the grotesque account of St. John Baptist’s 
death as “The inconvenience of dauncing.” The appearance 
of some of these editions leads to the conjecture that they were 
meant to deceive the unwary into the idea that they were the same 
with the Genevans. It requires a comparison of two copies for a 
casual reader to decide of the edition of 1584 whether he has in 
his hands a Bible of the Genevan or of the Bishops’ version. 

The edition of 1568 was ill adapted for the purpose of being read 
in the parish churches, having marginal notes—which of course 
were of no use for this particular object—and having about a 
hundred woodcuts which had been previously used in some Ger- 
man Bible and which were equally out of place in such a volume. 
These, again, were distributed very uneven y about eighty being 
in the earlier historical books, nearly one-fourth of these bei 
given to Genesis alone. And here is certainly another instance o 
want of supervision, as the New Testament is quite as prolific as 
the Old of subjects admitting of pictorial illustration. These 
woodcuts were not inserted in the second folio of 1572, of 
which we shall have more to say hereafter. A few were intro- 
duced into it, but they are entirely distinct from those of the first 
edition of 1568. The little 4to of 1569, into which they might 
with great advantage have been introduced, as it must have been 
intended solely for private and family reading, is entirely desti- 
tute of woodcuts, although, as we have observed above, it is 
furnished with helps in the way of explanatory tables and maps, 

There are other conspicuous faults in the get-up of this Bishops’ 
Bible, indicating carelessness and want of general superinten- 
dence. They may perhaps be regarded as trivial, but they all point 
to the same conclusion, Thus the headings at the top of the p 
of the first two books of Kings, commonly called the First and 
Second Books of Samuel, were no doubt intended to show, when 
the book was open, 1 Kings in the left-hand page and 1 Samuel 
on the right, as arranged on the second folio of 1572, whereas 
the leaves are mostly so arranged that for four consecutive pages 
the heading is 1 Kings, and for the following four 1 Samuel. 
Whilst we are on the subject of mistakes we may also mention 
the absurd mode of spelling adopted in this edition, and even 
continued in 1572, of the name of St. Matthew. All the headings 
of the pages of this Gospel have the word spelt Matthewe, the 
translators apparently forgetting that there is no such letter in the 
Greek or Latin alphabet as (w) when they adopted the diphthong 
(@) to assimilate the word to Latin spelling. 

There is so much to say as regards the bibliography of the 
editions of the Bishops’ Bible, that we must in this article confine 
our attention to this part of the subject, reserving our criticism of 
the translation to a future time. And first for the edition of 1569. 
Scarcely any notice has been taken of this, the second edition 
of the Bishops’ Bible, till Mr. Francis Fry called attention to 
the differences of reading between it and the editions of the 
preceding year and of 1572, in order to show that an un- 
dated edition of the New Testament—of which there are only 
two known copies, one at Lambeth, the other at Manchester, 
hitherto supposed to be of Tyndale’s version — was really 
printed from the Bishops’ of 1569. It certainly does seem 
a remarkable instance of folly that an Archbishop should 
put out a translation of the Bible which he wished to im- 
pose upon the Church as the Authorized Version, and pay so 
little attention to its compilation that it should need being altered 
in the very next year after its appearance and then be submitted 
to a thorough revision within three years more. Yet such is the 
exact state of the case as regards the Bishops’ Version, What 
wonder that there should be a general distrust of a version of 
which so little care was taken that, in its second edition—namely, 
that in quarto of 1569—there should have been a necessity for 
altering hundreds of passages, and that, in spite of these altera- 
tions, which are generally improvements, being adopted, the next 
folio edition of 1572, which foliowed it in three years, should have 
recurred to nearly all the inferior renderings of the first edition of 
1568. It is true that whole books—e.g. the Prophet Hosea—re- 
mained nearly unaltered; but some of the historical books have 
several variations, and, in one instance, as many as eighteen in 
one chapter. And in spite of this alteration in 1569, the folio of 
1572 in the Old Testament in every instance follows the readi 
of 1568. In this second folio edition, though there were no alter- 
ations worth mentioning in the Old Testament, several hun- 
dred changes were introduced into the New. The alterations 
in the New Testament in 1569, indeed, were few, and con- 
sisted generally of a substitution of a different word in the text, 
whilst the original reading of 1568 was preserved in the margin, 
and of abbreviations of the headings of the chapters, made for the 
purpose of saving space, but which were executed upon no prin- 
ciple of choice, it being apparently left to the printer to insert or 
exclude according to his own caprice, so long as somewhat more 
than half the headings were left out. The Psalms were retained 
of the same version as that of 1568, but the attempt to use 
these in the public service of the Church proved abortive, and 
in 1572 the editors were obliged to print the Psalms in double 
columns, the left hand being called “the translation used in 
common prayer,” and the right hand column being “ the translation 
after the Hebrewes,” «te. the translation newly made for this 
edition, In subsequent editions they were obliged to drop the 
new translation altogether and recur to the version of the Great 
Bible as still used in the Church of Zngland. The failure in the 
attempt to substitute a new version of the Psalms to be used in 
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the public service of the Church was only part and parcel of the 
general failure of this version to accommodate itself to the public 
taste; there being only one edition, the folio of 1585, in which 
‘the new version of the Psalms was reprinted, and then without 
attention being called to their use at morning and evening prayer 
on the different days of the month. This edition is described on 
the title-page of the New Testament-as being “ newly perused and 
authorized.” ‘Not only was it never authorized for public reading, 
but it is plain from the comparative paucity of editions of the 
‘smaller size that it was seldom used in families, and the Genevan 
~version held its ground against it till its final suppression by Laud, 

In conclusion of this part of the history of the Bishops’ Bible 
“we may olgerve that it is strange recent writers should have given 
‘so little credit to the list of Revisers which accompanies the 
letter of Archbishop Parker to Cecil of October 8, 1568, which is 
in the Record Office, and was printed in the Correspondence of 
Matthew Parker. It tallies almost exactly with the initials appended 
‘to the books, and supplies all the additional information that was 
needed, though singularly enough it omits all mention of the 
‘Psalms, which are commonly thought to have been done by Thomas 
‘Becon, because of the initials T. B. The editor of that volume, 
‘however, appears to have misread J. Lich & Covent. for T. Lich 
& Oovent., Thomas being the Christian name of Bentham, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

We reserve the miserable absurdities of the translation and notes 
of this Bible fur a future opportunity. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CHASE. 


N the matter of the weather and its sudden changes, hunting 
men are almost as much given to grumbling as farmers. It 
would save both hunting man and farmer an intinity of trouble and 
‘temper if he could arrange the season to suit himself; for of 
course in any fairly representative gathering from the hunting 
constituencies there would be wide differences of ideas. Enthu- 
siasts with great studs would object to frosts ; while people of 
smaller means, with their two or three horses, would vote for 
interludes of hard weather at regular intervals—say, a week of 
frost to a fortnight of mild days. But one and all would un- 
‘doubtedly protest against those sudden and tremendous thaws 
with the consequent floods we have been lately experiencing ; as 
well as to those protracted openings of the flood-gates of the 
‘heavens that distribute the “countries” pretty equally between 
swamp and picturesque lake seenery. There are wealthy devotees, 
‘we know, who seem to have been born philosophers, and who 
complacently accept the rough with the smooth so long as there 
is any possibility of “going.” They will sleep out in miserable 
uarters for the sake of a by-day with some distant-pack, Or 
they rise at a most unnatural hour in the morning, and 
h forward over miles of muddy cross-roads on their cover 
hacks through the fogs that confound all their notions of 
local geography, and in raw damps that chill them to the 
marrow. liven when the ground is hard here and there under 
the hedges, and there is a wrinkled coating of ice on the 
puddles in the eart ruts, they will go a long way in the hope 
of the master keeping his appointment, hedging against the 
contingency of missing a good thing. Naturally, nothing in the 
shape of wet ground day after day will stop these hard-riding 
philosophers ; and as they have almost a superfluity of horses to 
fall back upon, the mishaps in their hunting adventures affect 
them but lightly. It is a very different thing with the man 
who does his best with a modest stud. He would willingly dis- 
the weather if he could afford it; but, as it is, the 
weather is of momentous importance to him. He must nurse the 
horses that are overwrought in an open season. Probably he 
hacks his hunter to cover, and he cannot afford to ride him a long 
distance on the offchance of a meet. And taking him out, when 
the country is unusually heavy “going,” is doubtful satisfaction 
in any case. When his heart is with the hounds as they are run- 
ning cheerily two or three fields ahead, he must hold hard and 
steady the impetuous animal, which may already have been some- 
what reduced in condition, as assuredly he has severe work in 
store. An unseasonable strain of the back sinews may knock 
both horse and rider out of time for some of the best 
sweeks of the season; and even a cold that confines the 
invalid to the stable will be disturbing to future arrange- 
ments. After all, however, both these classes of excellent 
sportsmen contrive to get a great deal of value for their ex- 
penditure, be it large or small. They take, as we have said, 
‘the rough with the smooth; they have discounted beforehand 
the drawbacks of their favourite amusement; and when, at 
the close of the season, they indulge in a retrospect striking 
the balance in a spirit of placid content, they find subjects 
on the whole for sincere congratulation. The fact is that 
‘they are sportsmen to the backbone; their sorrows are effaced 
by the recollection of their excitements ; and in the remembrance 


of brilliant runs all the rest fades from their — They did 
t 


their croaking and grumbling from day to day. they are 
delighted ‘to talk of that capital thing, all the more thrilling for 
being comparatively unexpected. When a tantalizing morning, 
with cover after cover drawn blank, had gradually dis the 
-erowd of outsiders and hangers-on; when the master, huntsman, 
and whip, followed by the steadfast few who still stuck faithfully 
‘to them, had trotted on to an outlying patch of gorse by way of a 


last chance; when the hounds were hardly thrown in before they 
‘were out again, with the stout old dog-fox viewed away before them, 
with his mind resolutely set on a refuge in the woods skirting the 
heights on the remote horizon—then surely no faster or more ex- 
citing burst-was ever recorded in the annals of the hunt. The 
course lay along a rich undulating vale, and over what might 
be fairly called the perfection of a hunting. country, with its 
broad pastures and light fallows. The banks were high andthe 
hedges stiff, but nevertheless it was all fair fencing; and as every 
man took an independent line of his own, there was no 

hustling at treacherous gaps. The chief casualties were at ‘the 
water-jumps, for twice or thrice they had to clear the brimming 
stream, and the brimming stream was really “a bumper”; but 
these only gave an agreeable piquancy to the run. Except for 
one brief check, which was far from unwelcome, when the hounds 
threw up in a tainted fallow among a flock of sheep, the pace from 
first to last was voted “ tremendous”; and nothing could have 
lived through it but men with hearts in the right place, mounted 
on thoroughbreds “with something in hand.” Like the soldiers 
of Henry V. at Agincourt, the few riders who were in at that 
memorable death shall still stand a-tiptoe when that day is 
named ; and there are a dozen more experiences of a similar kind, 
the reflections on which are scarcely less pleasurable. 

But, in contrast to such hard-riding heroes, there is another 
order of “ sportsmen” who are far more common than is popularly 
believed, since they keep the secret of their own feelings so 
admirably that sometimes it can hardly be said to be known to 
themselves. There are men who hunt for fashion, or from foree of 
earlier habit after their nerves are gone ; or because it gives them 
social consideration among their friends; or because it seems to 
offer more ample scope for praiseworthy social aspirations; or be- 
cause they have a superabundance of time or money, or of both. 
Riding is an invigorating exercise, and scarlet is becoming wear. 
The chase, as the immortal Jorrocks used to say, is the effigy of 
glorious war, with an infinitesimal percentage of its danger; and 
by insinuating the praises of their own gallant deeds they may 
come back from the hunt in a halo of glory. There may be honour 
of a kind in the cases of these jovial impostors; but their “sport” is 
far, indeed, from being all pleasure. In fact, we imagine that few 
voluntary martyrs go through more suffering in an unpretending 
way than the timid hunting man who holds to his little comforts, 
We do not tall, of course, of an occasional day with the Brighton 
harriers, or with some popular pack of suburban foxhounds or stag- 
hounds. Then the shirker on the screw from the livery-stable is 
in a crowd of congenial sympathizers, who avoid by consent each 
shadow of a risk save the risks that arise from the general 
awkwardness. The squadrons of cockneys go careering with 
slackened rein over the open downs, or play the hustling game of 
follow-my-leader along the lanes or through a line of gates. We 
refer to the men who really profess serious hunting in a regular 
hunting country. In their uneasy consciousness of not being all 
that they seem to be, they feel bound to affect a double portion of 
zeal, ‘Ihe evening before, in the company of the smoking- 
room, their flow of spirits and hunting anecdote is remark- 
able; and not a soul there is more jubilant over the ex- 
pectations for the morrow. For the time, and under the influ- 
ence of generous wine and brandy-and-water, they actually may 
be the dupes of their factitious enthusiasm. But look at one 
of our voluble friends the next mornizg, and follow him 
through the eventful vicissitudes of his day. He detests early 
rising at all times; and here comes his servant of a winter morning 
to rouse him from his slumbers in the darkness. Never does he 
remember his bath feeling more chilly; and, as he fumbles over 
his dressing with numbed fingers, he curses the folly that made 
him a foxhunter. He loves a leisurely breakfast, and likes 
to dally with that meal about the hour of noon. But when he 
descends, he finds he has but a short ten minutes to spare; and 
before he has swallowed his first cup of scalding tea he hears the 
hoofs of his horse on the ground under the windows. He may 
delay the start if he please, but he has ten ora dozen of miles to 
go, even should he succeed in keeping a tolerably straight course 
through a comparatively unfamiliar country. With the luxury of 
a hack he is comparatively well off; he can canter and set the 
blood in circulation. But if he have to save his hunter, nothing 
is more depressing than the dull jog-trot, with the animal a 
pulling double, when the rider would gladly give him his h 
The raw air is recking with damp, as the bare trees overhead are 
dripping with moisture. The poached and sloppy strip of grass 
at the side of the road suggests disagreeable retlections as to the 
of the’coming gallop. He puffs away abstractedly at 

is cigar, with occasional applications to his flask, and, as other 
horsemen begin to drop into his line, and an occasional vehicle 
comes rattling past, his spirits begin to go up a little. There will 
be something of a muster at the meet, and showing himself is 
what he hunts for. He sits an inch higher in the saddle as 
he is welcomed with a civil word from the master; he exchanges 
greetings with acquaintances, and raises his hat to some ladies. 
But there is no time for flirtations, were he predisposed for them, 
for alnfost immediately there is a move to draw the covers. Even 
the tiresome miles of road have hardly taken the edge off ‘his 
horse’s temper, and the fiery animal excites itself in the crowd. 
He is cold and damp, and the bridle seems to slip through his 
gloves, and he feels generally far less confident of the future ‘than 

e would wish to do. Thena single eager voice owns @ warm 
scent in the cover; the challenge is acknowledged, and answered 
from five-and-twenty couple of throats; and, in a merry crash of 
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melody, the hounds mapas over the meadows. Our friend 
pi placed, as it happens, many men would give much to 
beso favoured. For him it is only too much of a good thing; but 
tlie Horse takes matters out of his control, even were he disposed 
tovskirt or hang back. He is going hard in the foremost flight, a 
little in advance of the stragglers of the pack, and with every op- 
ity of distinguishing himself in the eyes of spectators behind. 
Ree fine before him looks formidable, but there are no credit- 
able means of avoiding it, as he.is riding for reputation. He steers 
for what.seems the most practicable place, but the horse knows 
that the rider is anything but confident. However, the pair are 
landed somehow on the other side, with nothing worse than the 
rary loss of a stirrup. Our friend has discovered that, what 
with the mud, the rain, and the flow. of the land-springs, the 
taking off and the landing were even worse than he had feared. 
He has a presentiment that when the pace and the ground begin to 
tell nothing can save him from grief sooner or later. He is 
already bethinking himself, not how he may save his horse for the 
finish, but how le may quietly contrive to fall back into « less 
conspicuous position, And the horse begins to roll about on the 
heavy plough, and to extend himself with ever-increasing effort 
over the swelling ridges of swampy grass; and, should the pair 
still be forced to persevere, though long ago they have fallen back 
among the stragglers. of the second flight, sooner or later the fore- 
boded fall must come off. In any case, the nervous sportsman has 
had hairbreadth escapes, and lived through the apprehension of 
many catastrophes; and, indeed, if there was an actual collapse, 
ifmay have had no serious consequences, since the ground is soft 
enough. But measuring his Tength in mud, and rising caked in a 
coating of it from spurs to eyebrows, is as disagreeable a prepara-~ 
tionas any gentleman need care to have for a long ride home, in 
tlis cool of the evening, On that. ride home we may drop the 
curmin. It is a.sore trial of temper and patience to the most en- 
thusiastic and self-satisfied sportsman, so how it weighs on the 
spitits of our friend may be conceived. Nor can he find all the 
consolation he might desire in dinner and pleasant company in the 
diawing-room, since he feels that he is doomed by a hard fate 
to renew those sorrows of his ad infinitum. 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS SPECIE RESUMPTION. 


y ery movement towards specie resumption is rapidly spreading. 
A few years ago most of the great nations were under the 
régime of inconvertible paper. The United States, France, Russia, 
Italy, and Austria, not to mention a host of minor countries, had 
all’ found themselves compelled to suspend payment; in other 
words, their Governments had been-under the necessity of levying 
foreed loans upon their subjects, and were not in a position to pay 
back. France, which had‘been the last to adopt an inconvertible 
paper currency, was the first to return to specie payments. Only 
under the stress of the German invasion had she made the notes 
of the Bank of France a legal tender; and as soon as e re- 
turned her Government strained every nerve'to pay off its debt to 
the Bank, and to re-establish a sound’ money as quickly as pos- 
sible, The management of the Bank was so admirable that even 
im the very height of the invasion its notes depreciated only four 
or five per cent., and long before the forced currency came to an 
end they stood at par. e return to specie payments was there- 
fore so smoothly made as to have attracted little attention except 
from those who specially study such subjects. The United States 
followed next. They maintained the régime of inconvertible paper 
from 1862 to 1879, butthe example of France seems to have roused 
them to a sense of the obligation they had incurred, and two 
years ago they resumed specie _— The manner in which 

y did so was peculiar, and the peepeity which has fol- 
lowed’ has recommended the example'to other countries, Italy is 
now preparing to resume specie payments. The Italian Parliament 
has actually under consideration a Bill for that purpose, which is 
likely soon to become law; and other countries, as we shall 
Presently show, seem resolved to imitate Italy. 

The inconvertible paper currency of Italy is of two kinds; the 
notes issued by a “ consortium” of banks, which are guaranteed 
by the Government, and are legal tender, consist of 37,600,000. ; 
and about 29 millions sterling additional, issued separately by the 
Yanks, and, though not guaranteed by the Government, are also 
legal tender. The two together amount to about 66$ millions, 
and, deducting the notes held by the banks as a reserve, about 
60: millions sterling are actually in circulation. The Bill now 
before the Chambers proposes that the issue of the ‘‘ consortium” 
banks shall be taken over by the State; that at dates fixed by 
Toyal decree the small notes up to five lire, or four shillings 
sterling, paid into the royal treasuries shall not be reissued, and 
that the outstanding notes shall become exchangeable for cash at 
the treasuries; that, further, the notes up to five lire—which 
amount to about 124 millions sterling—shall be cancelled as they 
accumulate in the treasuries, and also notes of higher denomina~ 
tions, until the total cancelled amounts to 24 millicns sterling; 
that the forced currency of the notes of separate banks shall cease 
in 1883; and that after 1889 the right to issue notes shall lapse 
forall banks not especially authorized. Thus it will be seen that, 
of'the 664 millions of notes now existing, the Government pro- 
poses to cancel 24 millions sterling, or nearly two-tifths, and that 
mm two years’ time the banks which issue notes separately 
shall be bound to exchange them for cash’ on: presentation. 


These, as stated above, amount to 29 millions sterling, Thus 
out of' the total of 664 millions, 53 millions are to. become: cone 
vertible, and to be finally cancelled not later than 1889; There: 
will then remain 13} millions sterling of State issue, which will 
be convertible at the royal treasuries, and against which the State 
will, of course, haveto keepareserveincoin. The plan, it'will be 
seen, is of two kinds; the cancelling of the smaller notes, and 
rendering convertible the larger, which are to remain in circulati 
after the example of the United States. Italy is bound by 
Latin Union Convention to withdraw from circulation the notesiof 
less than five lire ; and therefore, whether she resumed —_ pay- 
ments or not, she would have to carry out: this part of the pro- 
gramme. Resumption in itself thus really involves the c 

only of providing for the cashing of notes of higher value than five 
lire, which, as we saw above, amount to 54 millions sterling, and of 
these again 29 millions are issued se y by the banks, and 
have to be provided for by the banks themselves. That leaves only 
35 millions sterling in reality with which the State has to deal as 
a part of this resumption plan. To do this the Bill pro to 
borrow 25% millions sterling, of which 16 millions ing are 
to be in gold. We have often directed attention to this part 
of the plan and the consequences: it is likely to have in in- 
creasing the value of gold and disturbing the money markets 
of the world, and we need not touch upon it now, the 
more especially as Italy belongs to the Latin Union, and will 
of course be represented at the coming International Mone- 
tary Conference, at which resolutions may be adopted leading 
to some modification in this re We mention it here 
only incidentally to complete our statement of the a 
resumption measure. As rds the main point, however, 
there can be no doubt of Italy’s ability to out the 
plan. Her statesmen have at length succeeded in ‘abelishing the 
chronic deficits under which the country suffered, and in equal- 
izing reyenue and expenditure. The new loan which she is about 
to raise to carry out resumption will of course add considerably to 
the expenditure. The interest on 25? millions sterling in round 
numbers will be about 1,300,000/. a year; but, no doubt, she will 
be able to find new taxation to cover that, and, in any case, the 
exisiing revenue will be increased in value by resumption. 
Already the Italian lira has risen very considerably in purchasing 
power ; and, when the great contraction of the currency now 
posed is effected, the actual value of the lira may be expected to 
rise to par. The existing revenue will thus be largely increased in 
purchasing power. In addition to this, the country will gain in 
various ways bya stable currency. There can be no doubt, then, 
that the measure is wise in principle, and that it will prove in 
the long run beneficial to Italy. . 

Russia seems to be intent upon following the exa of France, 
the United States, and Italy. A few was. 
issued which has been correctly ‘described as a first step 
towards the resumption of specie payments. Before the war 
with Turkey the Russian paper currency amounted to 716} mil- 
lions of. roubles, having remained stationary at that tigure 
for several years. The cost of the war the Imperial Government 
defrayed partly by loans and partly by new issues of inconvertible 
paper. The Bank of Russia, as our readers are no doubt aware, 
is really a department of the Government. It has no capital dis- 
tinct from the Government funds, no shareholders, and no inde-. 
pendent existence; but it is useful for Governmental purposes to 
preserve the fiction of a separate administration, and, accordingly, 
the rouble notes are treated as bank-notes and not as State paper. 
The Bank, therefore, issued fresh notes to defray a portion of the 
cost of the war. The amount so issued has fluctuated from time 
to time, but when the Ukase was issued at the beginning of this year 
it was just 417 millions of roubles. The Ukase directs the Treasury 
to repay to the Benk 17 millions of roubles, and to cancel an equiva- 
lent amount of the new rouble notes, thus reducing their amount 
exactly to 400 millions, It further goes on to enact that eve 
year for the next eight years the Treasury is to pay to the Bank 
50 millions of roubles, and that an equal amount of the new 
rouble notes are to be cancelled, At the end of eight years the 
additional currency issued on account of the Russo-Turkish war 
will thus be cancelled. Assuming that peace is preserved, that 
the finances are reduced to order, and that trade and popula- 
tion go on growing as they have grown in the past, it is. 
hoped that the currency will then be no more than will be 
needed by the requirements of the country; in other words, 
that the 716} millions of roubles which formed the circulation of 
Russia before the war will then have risen to par. It may 
be questioned whether the improvement of the country will be so 
rapid as this; but there can be no doubt at all that the contraction 
of the currency to the extent of one-third will enormously enhance 
the value of the remaining notes; and if Russia, in her present state 
of financial embarrassment, of social disorder, and agricultural 
distress, is able to efiect the redaction proposed, she will be in a 
position at the end of eight years to “~~ measures for the com- 
plete resumption of specie payments. This of course is alwa 

rovided that peace is preserved and retrenchment enforced. Tt 
is not to be supposed that she will be able to pay off 50 millions 
of roubles every year out of surplus revenue, for, in fact, she is 
at present suffering every year from. a considerable. deficit, She 
will have, therefore, to borrow in order to effect this, reform, and 
consequently to add further to her expenditure. But it is well 
worth her while to do so, if thereby she can enhance the value of 
the rouble and give stability to her currency. Her difficulty, of 
course, at present is to raise the great loan she needs to fund all 
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’ the obligations incurred in the course of the war; * pty 


because of the Nihilist conspiracy, partly because of her ina y' 
maintain competition with the United States in the wheat market, 
and partly because of the fear generally entertained in other 
countries that a loan would encourage her to plunge again 
into hostilities, she has lost the credit that she once 

in Western Europe, and finds it difficult, therefore, to carry out 
the financial reforms which are of urgent necessity. Her new 
Minister of Finance must, however, be sup to see his way 
to raise the 50 millions of roubles a year, in some way or other, 
since he has induced the Czar to give his sanction to the plan we 
have been describing. Probably at first the money will be ob- 
tained by means of esmny bonds, and will be hereafter funded 
when the credit of Russia revives. 

If Russia is able to follow the example of Italy there will then 
remain of the Great Powers only Austria~-Hun under the 
régime of inconvertible paper. Already the Austrian press is be- 
ginning to urge upon the Government the desirableness of taking 
steps to remove the reproach which is involved in the statement 
that Austria is financially now on a level with Spain and 
Turkey. If Austria could be induced to adopt a single silver 
standard, it would have no difficulty in resuming specie payments. 
For some time the Austrian currency has been on a par with the 
silver florin; but the Austrians share the dislike generally enter- 
tained to silver, and, although there was a considerable amount 
of silver coined both in Austria and Hungary in 1879 and the early 
part of 1880, the new pieces have not remained in circulation. As 
was found to be the case in the United States, silver is considered 
heavy, inconvenient, and embarrassing, and consequently has not 
become current. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the Austrian 
Government in any case would adopt the single silver standard. 
To be sure, it may be argued that the people would soon become 
accustomed to silver, and that their present unwillingness to 
accept it arises much more from a want of familiarity than 
from any well-grounded preference for gold over silver. Even 
if that be so, there is another matter which must be taken 
into account by Austria. Austria is commercially the depen- 
dent of Germany, just as Italy is the dependent of France, 
and she is very likely, therefore, to follow the lead of Ger- 
many in the currency question. If Germany were to go back to 
silver, no doubt Austria would also adopt the silver standard. 
Or if Germany agrees in the coming International Monetary 
Conference to adopt bimetallism, Austria will make little difficulty 
as to doing the same. But if Germany maintains the single gold 
standard it will be a difficult thing for Austria to resume specie 
payments. Austria and Hungary ‘oth have every year very large 
deficits. To borrow considerable sums, therefore, for the sake of 
resuming specie payments is a serious matter. It would increase 
the existing deficit, and postpone indefinitely the prospect of an 
equilibrium between income and outlay. Besides, it is hardly 
possible that Austria could afford to pay for the amount of gold 
she would need in the intense competition that would thus arise 
for the metal. She would certainly be outbid by England, France, 
and the United States. And even if she were to obtain the gold 
she could hardly keep it. The French indemnity enabled Ger- 
many to buy as much gold as she required to out her coinage 
reform; but when she had obtained it she found it very difficult 
to keep. The general impression is, that a very large pone 
of the new German gold coin has been exported, melted down, 
ay recoined abroad, The same thing would very probably happen 
in Austria. 


Norr.— Our attention has lately been directed to the fact that a paper 
called The Mining Monograph has been quoting some extracts from 
an article in the SatuRDaY Review of December 25, 1880, headed 
“ Investors’ Guardian Angels,” in a surprisingly laudatory sense. 
We are represented on the back page of The Mining Monograph 
as having seriously recommended that paper as a guide to in- 
tending investors, and it may be that some people, reading the 
carefully chosen extracts, have believed that they contained a 
serious recommendation of The Mining Monograph. Speculation 
and credulity sometimes go hand in hand, and specious adver- 
tisements have before now been made out of passages detached 
from their context, It seems time to point out that the quoted 
extracts to which we have referred bear, with their context, 
@ sense very different from that which The Mining Monograph 
has put upon them. j 


REVIEWS. 


THE HOUSE OF FORTESCUE.* 


4 inp first edition (1869) of the History of the House of For- 
tescue was privately distributed, and it may perhaps be 
thought that so much biographical detail concerning a tew distin. 
guished and many undistinguished members of a fortunate family 
might still have been judiciously restricted to the attention of 


* His of the Family of Fortescue in all its Branches. By Thomas 
(Fortescue) Lord Clermont. London: Ellis & White. 1880. 


relatives and friends. We are hardly of this opinion. The monw 
ments of an historical house, whether carved in alabaster and 
shrined in churches or taking a literary form, as in the present 
costly volume, serve to recall many memories of more than private 
interest. In our hurrying intellectual greed it might be forgotten 
that such a man as Sir John Fortescue ever lived, or that his book 
on the laws of England claims yet a place in English literature, 
In the fierce battle of books that work has been driven out of the 
ranks; but it will not be his descendant, Lord Clermont’s fault, if 
it remains altogether in the rear and neglected. Before touching 
upon its character, however, we may notice one or two of the more 
conspicuous members of the Fortescues whose divergent lines 
centre in their Norman ancestry. We cannot pretend to followin 
detail the pedigrees of the many branches of the family, which 
comprise the Fortescues of Winstone, Preston, Spridlestone, Oook- 
hill, Buckland-Filleigh, Fallapit, Castlehill, Dromiskin and 
Ravensdale Park—which is Lord Clermont’s—and several others, 
including Salden, the latest. To the average reader genealogical 
tables are no more alluring than tables of logarithms, but oth 
save much trouble when a particular name or number is in ques- 
tion, and they must therefore be suffered. But with a feeling es- 
timation of the painful labour involved in tabulating the sixteen 
sheets of descents here supplied, with the accompanying pages 
of explanation, we confess to a preference for the fuller biographies, 
and especially for the high-class illustrations, both steel and wood- 
cut, with which the volume abounds. 

As in the mere sound of the word “ Stonehenge” there is some- 
thing that impresses the mind with a notion of antiquity and 
material grandeur, so there is a ring of history in many of our old 
family names, of which that of Fortescue is an example. There 
seems no doubt that this is identical with Fort-escw or strong 
shield ; but Lord Clermont, with commendable regard to historical 
accuracy, hesitates to receive the traditional account of its origin, 
It is related that his Norman ancestor, Sir Richard le Fort, 
acquired the increase to his name by having borne a shield before 
the Duke of Normandy, who at Senlac had three horses killed 
under him in the course of the fight. Hence the motto Forte 
scutum salus ducum. William’s least vice was ingratitude to his 
followers, and had so eminent a service been rendered him, we 
should have found in Domesday that Fort had not been overlooked 
in the partition of English lordships. A shield that had saved the 
life of the Conqueror would be worthy of as much commemoration 
as the shield of Achilles. The latter, let us hope, may yet be 
found by Dr. Schliemann, and added to the South Kensington 
relics; but we fear that the former is irrecoverably lost, for no 
one of the family, we believe, numbers it among his ancestral 
curiosities. Another knight at Senlac was Adam, Sir Richard’s 
eldest son, who became the founder of the English Fortescues, his 
father having returned to Normandy, where the family, through a 
second son, flourished until the eighteenth century, their lineages 
being carefully traced in the present work, Sir Adam is 
reputed to have settled at Wymondestone or Winstone, in 
South Devon, which, with other lands, he is said to have 
received from the Conqueror. The Survey, however, is silent 
on the point; but a charter of King John granting or con- 
firming lands to Sir John Fortescue, the sixth in descent from 
Sir Richard, is sufficient to connect the family with that place 
at a respectably early date. Winstone was their first seat in 
England, and it remained with the Fortescues until the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when it was sold or otherwise alienated. During 
the course of the seventeenth century, the direct male line of the 
Winstone Fortescues became extinct; but these having in previous 
times intermarried with the De la Ports, the Beauchamps of 
Dorset, the Norreises of Norreis, and with members of other 
ancient families, the genealogical tree has continued to flourish. 
In the arts of peace, if not of war, the earliest distinguished 
member of the family was Sir John Fortescue, Chancellor to 
Henry VI. The place of his birth (c. 1394) is uncertain, but 
“ was most likely Norris, near South Brent, in Devonshire.” This 
belonged to his mother, who was daughter and heiress to William 
Norreis of Norreis, where her ancestors had been settled for eight 
generations. Having studied at Oxford, he was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where, according to his own account, everything 
good and virtuous was to be learnt. In 1425 he was appointed a 
Governor of Lincoln’s Inn, and, a few years later, he was invested 
with the white silk coif as Sergeant-at-Law, at which time his 
bill for gold rings amounted to 50/., it having been the custom of 
the Sergeants not only to celebrate their creation by a dinner 
worthy of a coronation, but to give a gold ring to every one 
present at the solemnity, from a prince of the blood down 
to the meanest clerk. About this time he married Isabella, 
daughter and heiress to John Jamys, of Philip's Norton, near 
Bath. In 1442 he was raised to the office of Lord Chief Justice, 
an office which Fuller remarks him to have fulfilled with 
“signal integrity.” Through good and evil fortune Fortes- 
cue was at Henry’s side, guiding him in peace and fighting 
for him in war. He was at the sanguinary battle of Towton, 
fought on Palm Sunday, 1461; and it must have been soon after 
this event, and during the flight of the King and Queen Margaret, 
with the Prince, to the Court of Scotland, that he was made Lord 
Chancellor. It is certain, froma letter here printed, that Henry 
carried with him a signet ; and the very presence, as Lord Oler- 
mont remarks, in his retinue of “the veuerable and famous Lord 
Chief Justice of England would in itself naturally suggest such 
wn appointment.” Chief Justice Flint, however, affirmed that 
| Sir John Fortescue was never actual Chancellor of England, and 
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that his office was simply titular, an opinion in which Lord 
Campbell and Mr. Foss agree. Lord Clermont has dispassionately 
considered the arguments on both sides the question; and we are 
jnclined to decide with him that Fortescue at one time held the 
seal, ry > owing to the troubles of the rm or: he never prac- 
tised at Westminster Hall. Henry, in his letters, calls him his 
liege Chancellor, and there is here given a copy of an ancient 
it in which the seal-bag is clearly pictured. Moreover— 
and this we think a strong argument, though Lord Clermont has 
laid no stress upon it—Fortescue, in his De Laudibus Legum 
Anglia, always styles himself the King’s Chancellor (Regis Anglie 
Cancellarius), and the young Prince in the dialogue is made to 
use the like form. Sir John Fortescue’s knowledge of the 
English Constitution would surely have enabled him to distin- 
guish between the nominal and the actual office he claimed, 
and that one of so renowned integrity should falsify his posi- 
tion, and at the time when he was professedly teaching the King’s 
son the rules of true and righteous polity should assert to him- 
self a dignity to which he had no right, seems incredible. But he 
still held the sword as well as the seal; and when the Scottish 
chieftains, in the hope of plunder, had enabled Margaret to raise 
fresh troops, we find the Chancellor in the thick of the fights at 
Hedgeley Moor and at Hexham, in both of which conflicts the 
Lancastrians were defeated, with terrible consequences to many 
of their more illustrious supporters. The next seven years were 
endured by the Queen and Prince (Henry being in the Tower) in 
the duchy of Lorraine, where Margaret's father, René of Anjou, 
had granted for their refuge the castle of St. Mighel in the 
valley of the Meuse. In a letter of the faithful Chancellor, who 
attended them, it is said, “ We be all in great poverty, but yet the 
Queen sustaineth us in meat and drink, soas we be not in extreme 
necessity. Her highness may do no more to us than she doth.” 
No man, he adds, would lend them money, however great their 
want. In Anne of Geterstein, indeed, we find “Great Albion's 
queen ” accepting a silver piece in the disguise of a mendicant at 
the door of Strasburg Cathedral; but this, of course, is sheer 
fiction. We may be rather surprised not to meet with Fortescue 
in the trilogy of Henry VI. His constant presence at the Lan- 
castrian Court, both at home and in exile, together with his 
being the chief adviser of the King and the instructor of 
the Prince, might, we imagine, have ensured him some men- 
tion in those dramas. Besides writing while at St. Mighel his 


-work on the Laws of England, he was busy in negotiating 


with foreign Powers for the restoration of his fallen master. 
The temporary success of Warwick and Clarence on behalf 
of Henry encouraged the return of Margaret and the Prince 
with Fortescue, but it was only to find that Warwick was 
slain and that Clarence had gone over to the Yorkists. At the 
decisive battle of Tewkesbury Fortescue dealt his last stroke for 
Lancaster, and though afterwards attainted, he was pardoned on 
condition that he would retract the arguments he had used in his 
treatise in favour of the defeated cause, and write another in 
defence of the successful dynasty. To recall what he had spoken 
against Edward, and prove the White Rose of York, which was 
dewed with the blood of his King and of a sweet young Prince 
and of others of his dearest friends, to be as stainless and irre- 
proachable as the snow-white rose of Dante’s vision, must have 
cost him some casuistical explanation. But it was useless to 
fight on for the dead, and he owed Edward a debt of gratitude 
for sparing his own advanced life. The “Declaration” in 
which he disproved all his former arguments against the King’s 
title was first printed in 1869 by the editor of the present 
volume, who has here reproduced it. The only known copy 
of the Defence of the House of Lancaster perished in the fire at 
the Cotton Library. After all, a lawyer may be expected to 
plead on the side which last engages him, and though there 
was a change of client, Fortescue did not gainsay his political 
theory as put forth in the De Laudibus—that the King has no 

wer but as derived from the will of the nation. The people 

ad declared that they would have no King but Edward 
who now reigned, therefore let the will of the = prevail, 
The treatise in which his view of the English Constitution 
is expressed is full of sound and interesting argument, and 
of humane and generous sentiment. He denounces what he 
calls “the absolute regal government of France,” and shows 
that the welfare of a people depends upon a limited monarchy. 
As in the human body, he argues, the members and even the 
head derive their activity from the heart, so the kingdom isa 
“mystical body” of which the King is head; but the will or 
intention of the people the heart or first principle of action. As 
the head of the natural body cannot change the nerves and sinews, 
or deny to the several parts their proper energy, neither can the 
king alter the laws which are the nerves and sinews of the State. 
It followed that the body politic, with its kingly head under what- 
ever name, was always in nature the same. After the accession 
of Edward, Sir John Fortescue retired from public life to his 
pleasant seat at Ebrington in Gloucestershire. Here he died at 
about the age of ninety, and his sepulchral effigy may be seen in 
the village church, of which a view is here given in connexion 
With a sixteenth-century manor-house that includes some portion 
of the older mansion. His only son Martin married Elizabeth 
Denzelle, heiress of Filleigh (now Castlehill), Weare Giffard, and 
Buckland-Filleigh, all in North Devon. Martin died before his 
father, and John, his son, inherited the estates both of his mother 
and grandfather. Weare Giffard, built by Martin Fortescue about 
1460, yet stands, and is one of the most picturesque of manor- 


houses. Of the family descended directly from the Chancellor, 
Castlehill is, however, the principal seat, of which Hugh Viscount 
Ebrington, who succeeded as third Earl in 1866, is the possessor. 

Saints at the Court of Henry VIII. were scarce, and it is there- 
fore interesting to notice in the present volume a remarkable full- 
length portrait, from a painting in the Collegio diSan Paolo, 
Malta, ofa tall man, with a halo round his head, a bowed and mor- 
tified face, and his hands tied together and ing a cross, while 
a short sword is applied by unseen agency to his thee’, from which 
the blood drops upon his cloak, which bears a Maltese cross. This 
represents Sir Adrian Fortescue, who, as a Knight of St. John, 
suffered for denying the King’s supremacy, being included with 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, her son, Cardinal Pole, and 
others in the Act of Attainder passed in 1539. More faithful to 
the supreme Pontiff than his Holiness’s more professed servants 
the bishops and abbots, he refused to acknowledge the King’s 
spiritual headship, and was executed accordingly without being 

owed to make his defence. Such rare fidelity has not even yet 
been forgotten in his own Church, and so lately as in 1874 there 
was “a serious desire on the part of some Roman Catholics of high 
standing to promote him from the rank of ‘ Beato’ to that of 
Saint, but, it appears unsuccessfully.” Sir John, the eldest son of 
Sir Adrian by the second of his four wives, was eight years old at 
the time when his father was beheaded. He grew into such favour 
at Court that he was appointed preceptor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and afterwards master of the Royal wardrobe, which 
then contained the clothes that had been worn by our English 
sovereigns on high festivals. In his portraits he appears 
a true Elizabethan statesman, with a full, open, grave, and 
dignified countenance, and he looks such a one as we might 
= would build for himself a lordly house. His mansion at 
Salden was the finest in the county of Bucks, and cost at the 
time the sum of 33,000/., the attached grounds being of course 
laid out in the luxurious taste of his day, with terraced walks, 
fish-ponds, gardens, fountains, thickets, and arbours. The windows, 
many of which were emblazoned, were so numerous as to employ, 
it is said, one of the sixty servants to open and close. A bullock 
was killed daily to supply the house and maintain its lavish 
hospitality. In a field, still called Beggars’ Mead, on the estate, 
the remains of the previous day’s victuals were daily served out to 
the poor. Sir John Fortescue seems to have had a full conception 
of the grandeur of his own period, and in one of his speeches he 
magnifies his Royal mistress, who was, he declares, “ able to match 
any Prince in Europe, which the Spaniards found when they came 
to invade us. ‘Yea, she hath with her ships compassed the whole 
world, whereby this land is made famous throughout all places. 
She did find in her Navy all Iron Pieces, but she hath furnished it 
with Artillery of Brass, so that one of her ships is not a subject’s, 
but a petty king’s wealth.” At this time, 1593, he was Lord High 
Treasurer, and three years later we find the Earl of Essex com- 
mending to his favour “ the man Mr, Francis Bacon, a kind and 
worthy friend to us both.” It seems a pitiable change in the 
relationship of parties that in 1600 the same Mr. Francis Bacon 
opened the. prosecution against the Earl of Essex, and that Sir 
John Fortescue was one of the judges who condemned the fallen 
favourite. The last male descendant of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Minister died in 1729, and Salden House was soon after sold for 
its materials, four years being allowed for their removal. 

Lord Clermont’s own branch was founded in the seventeenth 
century by Sir Faithful Fortescue, third son of John, of Buckland- 
Filleigh, by Susannah Chichester, his wife. Having followed 
Lord Chichester, his uncle on his mother’s side, to Ireland, he 
there became Governor of Carrickfergus, and was granted a large 
tract of land in the county of Antrim, still called the Manor of 
Fortescue, although the lands do not now belong to the family. 
The troubles in Ireland were as great in his day as in our own, and 
one of his sons was killed by the rebels. Coming to England for 
supplies towards the reduction of the North of Ireland, he raised 
a company of horse and foot; but, before he could embark, the 
King’s standard had been raised at Nottingham, and Fortescue’s 
troops were draughted into the Parliamentary army and ordered 
to the Midlands, without to any Royalist feelings of officers 
or men, The effect was that a few months later Fortescue’s troops 
were arrayed on the field of Edgehill in opposition to the King. 
Instead, however, of levelling their carbines against the Cavaliers, 
they fired them into the ground, and suddenly passed over to 
Prince Rupert, but not before twenty of them had fallen by the 
hands of their friends through not having thrown off the alien 
colours, and their intention being mistaken. Fortescue was 
imprisoned, but, on the whole, was leniently dealt with by 
the Parliament, and lived to fight at the battle of Wor- 
cester on the King’s side. He died in 1666 at Caris- 
broke, where the old manor-house may yet be seen, as 
well as his monumental tomb, sear Sree by Lord Cler- 
mont, in the neighbouring church. is grandson, William of 
Newragh, was the father of Thomas Fortescue, by whom the fine 
seats of Clermont Park and Ravensdale, in County Louth, were 
arranged much as they are now. His son William Henry was 
raised to the Irish peerage in 1770 as Baron Clermont; in 1776 he 
was created Viscount and Baron Clermont, and in 1777 he became 
Earl of Clermont, a title probably suggested by his frequent visits 
with his Countess to the Court of Versailles, where their presence 
was very acceptable to Marie Antoinette. Earl Clermont was for 
some time “ Father of the Turf,” and his horse Aimwell won in 
1785 the sixth Derby. More fortunate than some of the children 
of the Turf, “he enjoyed,” we are told, “every hour of human 
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life,” so we may conclude that his losses were not at any time 
grievous. On his death in 1806, the earldom became extinct, the 
viscounty passing to the son of his younger brother, who died un- 
married in 1829. After some deseents by collateral heirships, the 
estates came to Thomas, son of Colonel Fortescue of Dromiskin, 
in whom the barony was revived in 1852. 

Had the limits of our notice suffered us to follow out the several 
lineages :of the family we might, for the sake of his literary con- 
nexions, have mentioned the Honourable William Fortescue, 
Master of the Rolls, of the Buckland-Filleigh branch. Of the 
mansion and church at that place an engraving is supplied, the 
former being a mansion with a columned portico and pediment 
rising to the roof. In the landscape arrangements many improve- 
ments were suggested by Pope, the recesses of its pomp of groves 
being opened by several miles of drives being formed through 
them. But the master left no children to enjoy the grateful 
shades. Probably he did not himself much frequent them, 
London was the better Eden to the wits of his day, as Gay in his 
Trivia has hinted, in the Miltonian close of some lines addressed 
to Fortescue :— 

Through the long Strand together let us stray ; 
With thee conversing I forget the way. 

Some of his letters are preserved by Pope having characteristically 
used the blank pages for the early draught of his Homer. For- 
tescue was the author of the burlesque report of the case 
“ Stradling versus Styles; or, the Pyed Horses,” contributed to 
Martinus Scriblerus, “ a witty and lively little piece, still much in 
favour with lawyers.” Sir John Swale had six black horses, six 
whjte horses, and six pied horses; and in his last will he be- 
queaths to his friend Matthew Stradling all his “black and white 
horses.” The question arose whether in this expression the pied 
horses were included. It was argued for the affirmative that by 
the word “ black” all the black horses were devised, and by the 
word “ white” all the white horses, and by the same words taken 
conjunctively and as a whole the horses that were black and 
white—that is to say, the pied horses—were devised also. For the 
defendant it was maintained that “a pyed horse is not a white 
horse, neither is a pyed a black horse ; how, then, can pyed horses 
come under the words of black and white horses?” Judgment 
was, however, given for the plaintiff nisi causa, But there was an 
arrest of judgment, as the pied horses proved to be mares, The 
Tlon. William Fortescue, of whom a fine portrait by Thomas 
Hudson is given, does not sleep with his fathers, but near the 
Communion table in the Rolls’ Chapel. He died in 1749. 

This stately volume adds fresh honour to the ancient family it 
represents ; and we hope that so monumental a history will not 
stand alone, but be imitated by literary members of other illus- 
trious houses. The sumptuous proportions, Chiswick letterpress, 
and art embellishments are worthy to have set forth a Royal 
House. The literary style is clear and manly, without any 
attempt at fine writing or undue elevation of the family by the 
conversion of legend into historical fact. 


HARTING’S EXTINCT BRITISH ANIMALS.* 


E quite agree with Mr. Harting in thinking that the space 
which intervenes between the end of Owen's British Fossil 
Mammals and Birds and the beginning of Bell's: British Quad- 
rupeds should be bridged over by a history of those species that 
have become extinct in historic times. In fact, the latter book 
begins too late and the former ends too early. This is the more un- 
fortunate as it is calculated to make English readers—who naturally 
consult one or other of those convenient compendiums—lose sight 
of what is by some considered one of the fundamental truths of 
zoology—namely, the continuity of life on the earth. It is impos- 
sible to draw an exact line, and say, here paleontology ends and 
zoology begins: A geologist soon finds that he cannot understand 
the forms occurring in the strata, the relations of which to each 
other it is his primary business to expound, without constant refer- 
ence to those that have survived to the present day; and a 
zoologist is equally ata loss to explain facts in geographical dis- 
tribution and in morphology without reference to paleontology 
and to the specimens which have until lately been regarded as the 


exclusive property of geological museums. The study of extinct | 
forms has-of late years been rendered fashionable by the labours 


of Mr. Boyd Dawkins and others; and the fragments that used 


to be throwm away by workmen, or disposed of for a few pence 


to the boneman,” are now eagerly divputed by rival collectors. 


Zoology also, both vertebrate and invertebrate, has largely increased | 


in popular favour during the same period. What is wanted, then, 
in our judgment, in order to enable students to appreciate the con- 
nexion of the two series of facts is a treatise which. shall combive 
to. a certain extent both the books above mentioned, together with 
the space between them. In method, at least, such a work ought 
to be a reproduction of the now classical Ossemens Fosstles of Cuvier. 
That eminent and original naturalist was too acute not to perceive 
that know of recent forms was an indispensable preface to 
Imowledge of those that had ceased to exist; and he therefore 
begins his investigation of the latter by a study, more or less 
exhaustive, of the former. If an author would take up the history 
of a given family of animals, or of the fauna of a given country, 


* British Anieals Extinct within Histori 


Times ; with some Account of 
British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S. With Ilus- 


trations. London: Trilbner & Co. 1880. 


and, having described the present conditions of its existence, trace 
it back through historic times into geological strata, with the 
modifications in size and structure that it has there und 

not only would he have produced a most interesting work, but 
new light would have been thrown upon the important question 
above referred to. In the work before us, Mr. Harting has 
thrown together a number of facts bearing solely on the ex- 
tinction in Britain within historic times of five species of what 
we prefer, at the risk of being thought pedantic, boldly to call 
mammals, instead of using the vaguely general expression animals, 
We wish that he had laid his work on broader lines. It is now 
generally agreed that the very existence of certain species here at 
allis due to the fact that these islands were once part of the 
mainland. Consequently, any treatise on species that have become 
extinct here should be prefaced by an exposition of the geological 
conditions under which they originally existed, aad should be ec- 
companied by a statement of their persistence, or the reverse, on 
the continent of Europe. Someday, we hope, the whole history of 
extermination by the agency of man will be taken in hand. No 
romance could be imagined of more thrilling, or of more melan- 
choly, interest. Not only have the lower forms of the human 
species gone down before the superior, but wherever civilized man 
has appeared there has animal life gradually dwindled and finally 
disappeared. In such a work the persistence of certain species 
through stragglers down to a comparatively late period will form 
an interesting chapter. The collection of es from classical 
and medieval authorities that illustrate this subject is a field of 
research that we strongly recommend to students. We will quote 
one or two of the most obvious of the facts to which we refer. 
The wild boars of Calydon and Erymanthus that it needed, ac- 
cording to Grecian legend, the strength of a Meleager or a 
Hercules to slay, were probably the last of a race of which the 
former abundance is attested by remains discovered even so far 
south as Attica. The lions that Herodotus mentions as destroying 
the camels of Xerxes on the northern frontiers of Greece attest the 
abundance at that time of an animal which Xenophon was still able 
to include in his list of game, but which has since become ex- 
tinct, and is now known only in a fossil form as the cat of the 
caves (Felis spelea). The dragons of medieval legend are probably 
not wholly mythical, for we have heard a modern zoologist of great 


| eminence express his belief of the possible existence, even at this 


day, of an Ichthyosaurus. The largest of the horned cattle com- 
memorated by Cesar as plentiful in the Hereynian forest was still 
hunted near Aix-la-Chapelle by Charlemagne, whose escape from 
a wounded and infuriated bull is graphically narrated by the Monk 
of St. Gall. The identification of it with the urus is rendered 
certain by the stress that is laid on the vast size of the horns 
(tmmanissima cornua) ; and a similar reference to size shows that 
the same species was abundant in Eastern Tyrol when the Lom- 
bards invaded Italy. 

The five essays that compose Mr. Harting’s book relate to the 
bear, the beaver, the reindeer, the wild boar, and the wolf; and 
there is a supplementary essay on “ Wild White Cattle.” We are 
well aware of the difficulty of reducing into a readable form a 
number of isolated facts collected from various authorities ; but we 
tind Mr. Harting’s method of arranging his materials by no means 
avreeable to the reader. The text is too much encumbered with 
references, all of which should have been relegated to the notes. 
Moreover, while we give Mr. Harting every credit for his industry, 
we cannot invariably commend his critical sagacity or his accu- 
racy. Nor is he as careful as he ought to be in giving or in 
verifying references. However, it is always easier to point 
out mistakes than to avoid falling into them, and these are defects 
which can be corrected in a future edition. Meanwhile the book 
is a storehouse, in which students will find a mass of valuable 
information, which they can sift and verify for themselves. We 
have no space for a detailed review of the materials, but must 
content ourselves with noticing certain points and the general 
results. We wiii begin with the bear. The evidence of its 
existence in England duing the Roman occupation has been 
proved by Mr. Boyd Dawkins by the discovery of its bones in a 
reiuse-heap at Colchester associated with Roman pottery. Mr. 
liarting does not quote this decisive testimony, but he attaches 
much greater importance than we think justifiable to the single 
passage in which Martial speaks of the Caledonian bear; and to 
Canden’s quotation from Plutarch (which none of his editors have 
been able to find) to the effect that the Romans imported bears 
‘ion Britain. But, if we are to accept epithets used by poets as 
e\ienee, we shall have to extend the geographical distribution of 
hors to Libya on the authority of Virgil; and to assign a par- 
ticular whale to British waters on that of Juvenal. We suspect 
tae truth to be that the Romans used the epithets “Caledonian ” 
and “ British” merely to indicate remoteness, with not much more 
intention of definiteness than Shakspeare had when he spoke of “ the 
invthest steppe of India”; and as for importation from Britain, it 
is iar more likely that the Romans would get their bears from the 
Pyrenees, where they are still not uncommon, and whence the 
periorming bears that delight our children and frighten our horses 
ure still brought. We are also at a loss to understand the 
relevancy of the following passage :— 

How these-bears were captured, and in what way they were transported 
to the coast and shipped on board the Roman ours pte we fear, for 
ever remain matters of speculation. We do not even know the precise 
period at which these very hazardous consignments were made ; but it may 
ve assumed to have been probably about the same time that wolf-dogs were 
being exported to Rome, which we know was about the end of the fourth 
century. A Roman consul of that day, Symmachus by name, writing to 
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his brother Flavinus over here, thanks him for a present he made him of some 
dogs which he ealls Canes Scotici, and which were shown at the Circensian 
games, to the great.astonishment of the people, who could not believe it 
ible to. bring them to Rome otherwise than in iron cages, It was no 
doubt in iron cages that the bears were transported. 
We need hardly remind our readers that Quintus Aurelius 
Symmachus, thus summarily dismissed, was one of the most pro- 
qinent men of his time, and famous.as the defender of the old 
religion against St. Ambrose. He was never consul, but questor 
_and pretor. For the es which it was part of his duty to 
superintend in the disc of the latter office his brother Fla- 
yianus, not Flavinus, sent him the somes above-mentioned. 
Flavianus was Pretorian -prefect of Italy and Llyricum, but 
there is no evidence that he was ever in Britain. Had Mr. Hart- 
ing verified the, and .looked a little further into his author, 
he would have-found in\the preceding letter (Book ii. Epist. 76) a 
far more to his purpose; for Symmachus therein deplores 
fhe non-arrival of some bears that he had ordered. Nothing is 
said about the quarter whence they were to have been sent, but 
the fact of their exhibition at Rome in the fourth century is thus 
put beyond dispute. Mr. Harting shows that bears were in 
existence in England so lute as.a.D, 750; and in Wales to a later 
date, if we are justified in referring to the tenth century a passage 
cited by Ray, though with evident hesitation as to its value, in 
which three “baitable” kinds of beasts, to wit, the bear, the 
climbers, and the pheasant, are enumerated. In “The Hunting 
Laws of Cambria,” which we are surprised that Mr. Harting does 
riot quote, we find the matter thus amusingly set forth after the 
manner of the triads :— 

Of the nine venations, three are common hunts; a stag, a swarm of 
bees, and There are three barking hunts ; a bear, a squirrel, and 
ag And there are three clamorous hunts; a fox, a hare, and a 

buck. 

The bear is a barking hunt, because her flesh is the best of the chase, 
and because the pursuit of her will be short, as she can only go slowly ; 
therefore, there*is nothing to do but to bait, bark, and kill her. 

Beavers, as has long been known, were actually seen in Wales 
in 1188 by -Giraldus de Barri, better known as Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Mr. Harting has not been able to add any fresh infor- 
mation, or to discover any other notices of their persistence in 
England, though the colonies of them must have been extensive. 
He gives some interesting particulars of Lord Bute’s attempt— 
which appears likely to be successful—to establish’ them near 

_ Rothesay in the Isle of Bute. We should like to know whether 
the stock was obtained from Canada or from Europe, for the 
beaver is still to be found in Europe, a fact which we wonder Mr. 
Harting does not notice. It exists in the Rhéne Morte, between 
Arles and the sea; in various parts of North Germany, and in a 
certain locality in the south of Yona which, for obvious reasons, 
we feel bound not further to disclose. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it was to be met with in the moat of Augs- 
‘burg; and from the way in which the flesh is mentioned as an 
article of food, it clearly could not then have been at all.scarce. Dr. 
‘Marius, a physician of that place, writing about 1620, commends 
a certain cook that he once had for her skill in cooking 


heaver’s tail, and prints her receipt for the benefit of posterity.. 


The period of the extinction of the reindeer in England cannot 
be ascertained, though its abundance in pre-historic times is 
attested by its remains in gravel, and, to a certain extent, in 
peat also. “Mr. Harting shows that it still existed in the 
north of Scotland in 1159, on the authority of the Orkneyinga 
Saga, where it is stated that the Earls of Orkney used to cross 
into Caithness nearly every summer, and “then go up into the 
woods to hunt Red-deer or reins.” Wild boars are known to have 
‘been so scarce in England in the reign of Charles I. that he pro- 
cured a pair from Germany, and turned them out into the New 
Forest, where they did so much mischief that the peasants ex- 
‘terminated them; but Mr. Harting shows from an account-book 
of the manor of Chartley for 1683 that wild swine were in exist- 
ence there at that time. ‘Possibly a careful search through other 
account-books might give additional localities. Wild boars are 
still not uncommon in France and Germany. The extinction of 
‘the wolf is a subject to which Mr. Harting has given more care 
‘and pains than to any other in the volume. His account occupies 
Senty pages, and is exceedingly well done. The conclusions at 
e arrives are the following :— 

Tosum up. So far as can now be ascertained, it appears that the Wolf 
became extinct in England during the reign of Henry VII.; that it sur- 
‘vived in Scotland until 1743; and that the last of these animals was killed 
‘in Ireland, according ‘to Richardson, in 1770, or, according to Sir James 
‘Emerson Tennent, subsequently to 1766. 

We regret that we have no space for 
‘with which ‘this part of Mr. Harting’s 
‘we venture even to ai h the essay on“ Wild White Cattle,” 
‘for the same reason. e hope that, if he has occasion to re- 
‘turn ‘to this:subject, he will extend the self-imposed limit some- 
what. We-would suggest to him essays on the black rat, now all 
‘but-extinct ; on the roe—now extinct in England, and existing 
only by sufferance in Scotland ; and on the red deer, once plentiful 
‘in many of England, but now wild only on Exmoor. It will 
‘be most interesting to ‘trace the gradual diminution in size caused 
‘by restriction of range, and systematic destruction of the largest 
‘Specimens. This will necessitate careful measurements of the 
‘bones and horns that have been disinterred from the peat, for 
comparison with the living examples still to be met with in Scot- 
lariand Devon. ; 


of the exciting stories 
k is filled; nor can 


MATRIMONY.* 


/PBELQSDFRERS tell us that metaphysically-minded man 
can learn nothing by “interrogating his own consciousness ” 
and brooding over his own mental actions. Consciousness and 
the mental actions change their nature and become something 
different as sure as they are aware that they are being inter- 
rogated. Novels seem to us to change their nature in the same 
way, and assume something different from their true character as 
soon as they are examined with the eye of criticism. Novels are 


written for novel-readers, not for critics. The purpose of novels 
is to amuse. Now no man who is doing his daily work of review- 
ing is exactly amused by it. Interested and absorbed he may be, 


but not as the novel-writer desires to interest him. He is unable 
to yield himself freely to the movement and humour of the story. 
He has to stop to think of points and criticism. This is unlucky, 
both for reviewers and novelists, especially for reviewers when 
they come across so good and diverting a story as Matrimony. It 
is very hard not to be able to derive one’s full share of un- 
thinking amusement from Matrimony. But it is the miser- 
able duty of the critic to make qualifications and deductions, 
and point out to Mr. Norris the places where he might have 
done better had he taken more care. In the biography of 
an intelligent and energetic man, lately dead, it is recorded that 
he could not even read a romance without making notes and an 
abstract. But the rest of the world has not this energy, and we 
confess that to criticize Matrimony is to take the bloom off the 
peach. The best advice we can give a reader is to order Matri- 
mony at once from his circulating library, and to leave the rest of 
this review to the cold student of comparative criticism. 

Matrimony has almost all the qualities that make a good novel— 
that is, a good man’s novel. We have not.at all the same confi- 
dence in recommending the book to ladies. Mr. Norris is a student 
of Thackeray, whose works ladies, as a rule, dislike, as Helen Pen- 
dennis could not endure Shakspeare. Mr. Norris has even adopted 
a part of Thackeray’s method ; and here we begin to find fault. 
It is not everybody who can employ that method. For example, 
the story is told in the first person by a worthy man named Tom 
Knowles, who is a middle-aged bachelor, “having the wherewithal,” 
and always ready to interest himself in the love affairs of young 
people. This excellent man is given to moralizing on the vanity 
of life and on the weaknesses of his own and the other sex. 

Is it only old women who spread scandal, and whisper away characters, 
and find means of laying an extra coat of black paint on to the darkest 
reputations ? I think I know certain persons of the other sex whose bald 
heads cover brains as small and as active, whose eyes peer through their 
spectacles at quite as many wonderful sights, and whose tongues wag no 
less pleasantly behind their false teeth. And if any one is of opinion that 
those who listen to backbiting are themselves in some sort backbiters, I 
beg to reply that I am a student of human nature, in which capacity | am 
compelled to put up with much that is disagreeable’to me, and further, 
—. I never believe a word that one man or woman tells me about 
another, 


This style of writing, and many other passages in Matrimony, 
suggest comparisons with Thackeray, which are naturally to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Norris. His chorus of indolent, irresponsible 
backbiters—admirals, generals, and other provincial Club-men— 
is thoroughly natural; but the remarks of spiteful dotards are not 
more agreeable in the chorus of Matrimony than in that of the 
Agamemnon. 

Here we say good-bye to fault-finding for the present, and con- 
gratulate Mr. Norris on the constant variety and vivacity of his 
scenes and events, and on the truth and humour of his drawings © 
of character. The book is wonderfully rich in types of character. 
Ever the young heroes have an individuality of their own which 
is rare. The first hero is Claud Gervis, a young fellow of ex- 
cellent parts, who has been brought up in the course of a wander- 
ing youth by a father who rarely says a kind, and never does an 

enerous, act. He has the sense to appreciate and like this 
bitter old diplomatist, who is a fine om first, and, in the 
second place, a human being who has been soured by a misfortune 
which would have injured any temper. As for Claud, he is eager 
to prove himself an Englishman, in spite of his foreign education, 
is ready to fallin love, and is the author, under the name of Gerard, 
ofa volume of verse, composed both in French and English. It is 
not easy for any man to write the same verses well in two lang » 
and few people can rival Mr. Rossetti’s feat of the double poem. 
In spite of Claud’s cleverness, it appears that his little book 
was not favourably received by the Saturday Review—“ Mr. Gerard 
has evidently bestowed much pains upon his work ; and, if he will 
in future devote as great a measure of his attention to matter as 
he has in this instance done to form, he may,” &c. In fact, asa 
poet Mr. Gervis has the fault of all the other young poets. As a 
cricketer, however, in spite of his foreign education, he was what 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek calls “a dog at a catch,” and he could run 
up @ very pretty score. ; 

The interest we take in Claud Gervis is subordinate to that 
excited by his father, his mother-in-law, his sister, and the very 
frank young lady whom he marries. Old Gervis was married 
twice—Claud and his sister Genevidve were the children of the 
first marriage; the second wife was the Princess Varinka 
Ouranoff. On coming into the family estate of Southlands, near 
a babbling watering-place named Beechborough, Gervis pére 


‘brought home his family in his yacht. This yacht is an excellent 


* Matrimony. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Mademoiselle de Mersac.’ 
‘London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 188r. 
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device for shifting the scenes rapidly, and carrying the reader and 
the ms to the French coast at a moment's notice. Near 
Beechborough old Gervis and the Princess were not = to 
amuse themselves. “ ’Er "Ighness,” as the Princess is called by 
the natives, had lived a wandering life. Gervis was her third 
husband ; her second had been a Pole, shot in an attempt to 
escape from the escort which accompanied him to Siberia, As 
soon as we hear this we readily understand why the Princess has to 
ask Gervis for such enormous cheques, nor are we surprised when 
a shabby foreigner named Hirsch arrives suddenly at Southlands. 
Before the seedy alien’s advent a number of things had happened. 
The Gervises had made the acquaintance of two families, that of 
young Sir Frederick (or Freddy) Oroft and that of Mr. Flemyng, 
of the Moat. Freddy is the type of the eternal but joyous under- 
uate. He is not clever. Claud Gervis rescues him from a 
esigning Miss Lambert (the whole episode is sufficiently amus- 
ing), and carries him away from temptation in the yacht. Here 
Freddy promptly falls in love with Genevidve Gervis; a young 
lady of great musical genius and devoted constancy of character. 
“Tn those whom I love,” says Miss Gervis, “I believe I could 
pardon anything, any cruelty, wickedness, or neglect,” and she 
needs all oe store of charity. “No Croft was ever constant,” 
says Freddy's mother, Lady Croft. However, Frederick is very 
seriously in love, and tries to improve his mind. But Scott is the 
only poet he can stand, and, among prose writers, his boast is that 
he “ gets on very well with ee ey However, Geneviéve has 
soul enough for two. Her brother Claud is also obliged to find 
soul enough for Miss Nina Flemyng, a lady of great beauty, 
agility, coolness, and frankness, Nina is a thorough flirt, who 
has one voice in which she addresses men and another reserved 
for her women friends. Nothing can be more naturally told than 
Nina’s love affair. As Claud has no experience of life, and readily 
falls in love with her beauty, she never attempts to hide from him 
her coldness, her greed of admiration, her indifference to the moral 
discomfort of being in debt. When they become engaged (the 
scene is one of the best scenes of love-making in fiction), Nina 
calmly gives her lover to understand that love is a winged god, 
who cannot be expected to remain constant to any mortal pair. 
It is thoroughly natural that Claud should take all this frankness 
of speech as merely Nina’s way. In the first place, he would 
argue, if he argued at all, she is maligning herself; and in the 
second, if she has a trace of these faults they will disappear after 
her marriage. But the course of the affair does not run smooth. 
Gervis has been vexed by the visit of Hirsch, who offers to sell 
him a secret which will enable him to get rid of the Princess his 
wife. This scene is very amusing and very melodramatic. The 
passion and fever of the swindler is contrasted with and cowed by 
the cool insolence of Gervis. He is not at allina temper to let 
Claud marry Miss Flemyng, especially as that young lady’s father 
is both r and a bore. Among the many amusing minor 
characters in the tale, Mr. Flemyng is perhaps the most diverting. 
He is a stupid, pompous country gentleman, who has read Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and fancies himself a philosopher. He talks 
eternally in the terminology, which is not curt, of Mr. Spencer. 
It is difficult to manage a bore ina novel. Often he becomes as 
tedious tothe reader as in real life he would be to his unfortunate 
acquaintances. But Mr. Flemyng is not allowed to prose too long or 
too much, while his intellectual versatility is equal to that of his 
great master, and he could as easily have discoursed on the origin 
of religion as discovered two hundred faults in Raffaelle’s “ Trans- 
a" Here is an extract from the eloquence of Mr. 
emyng 


“ One can’t tell what Gladstone may do, though, if he gets the chance.” 
observed Claud. “ I confess I don’t understand Mr. Gladstone.” 

“It is acommon thing in these days,” said Mr. Flemyng, raising his 

voice, “ to hear men — that they ‘do not understand’ Mr. Glad- 
stone. Just so the Papal consistory ‘did not understand’ Galileo, the 
Athenians of old * did not understand’ Aristides, and, to come down to our 
own era, the English people of twenty years back * did not understand’ the 
Prince Consort. I would ask those who thus bring what they imagine to 
bean accusation whether the fault may not lie rather with their own com- 
prehension than with the statesman whose intellect it fails to grasp. Of 
this they may rest assured, that when the history of the nineteenth century 
comes to be perused by generations yet unborn, the name of Gladstone 
will be seen written across it in letters of imperishable light, while those 
of many who now strut the world’s stage, decked in the pride of a brief 
authority, will have passed for ever into those shades of oblivion whither 
pretentious mediocrity and self-seeking timidity inevitably tend.” 
If Miss Flemyng had been faultless Gervis could scarcely have 
wished to be connected with her father. So he lets Qlaud know 
that, if he marries, he will receive an income of 700/., and no 
more. Miss manag herself is only dowered with debts, She 
wisely refuses to hear of a long engagement, giving Claud to 
understand that, once engaged, she would flirt with every man she 
came across. So the pair steal away, Claud in the yacht, the lady 
in a steamer, and are married in France. 

So far Mr. Norris has chiefly shown us English society—tattling 
provincial society, the society of large and rowdy country houses, 
where a bear-fight, and Freddy’s sister, Miss Croft, gives an 
admirer a black eye. Now he takes us to Paris, where Nina is at 
first exceedingly happy, where Claud tries to write for the press 
and the stage, where the Princess Varinka is protecting Geneviéve, 
where Hirsch comes and practises chantage. It is, we think, an 
error in art to make Hirsch as cool and sarcastic as Gervis himself. 
The two characters in the latter part of the tale are superficially 
alike, whereas in the earlier scenes Hirsch’s coarse violence and 
passion were a foil to the icy repose of Gervis. In Paris the wolf 
comes to the door of Nina and Claud. The latter finds it hard to 


get any work to do in journalism. His play is an almost absolute 
failure. The scenes of the story which are concerned with the 
play, with managers and dramatic authors, especially the famous 
and friendly Eugéne Poinsot, have a great and novel interest. Mr, 
Norris is at home in many varieties of life; his Frenchmen, men 
of letters, gamblers, and scoundrels, his barbarous Russian 
General, are almost as good as his rowdy, ill-tempered young lords 
and gossiping admirals and prosy Spencerian philosopher. 
Love flits away, as Nina had prophesied, from the room up four 
ir of stairs. Claud’s wife returns to the Moat, her father’s 
ouse. The plot, as far as it is concerned with Hirsch and the 
Princess, thickens and is cleared. Nina’s conduct in England—we 
do not mean to spoil the story by going into detail—brings Olaud 
home, and there is trouble of the worst sort at Southlands and the 
Moat. Do the clouds blow off, or does Matrimony end in 
tempests and tears? The tender-hearted reader may read on in 
peace of mind. The tragedy, such as it is, is not of the sort that 
will break his heart. Besides, it is too common a dy to be 
noticed at all in this world of ours. We trust Mr. Norris will soon 
give us @ new novel, as amusing as, and more consistent, than this 
ively series of sketches and events, ; 
J 


ANOTHER ARCTIC VOYAGE.* 


Sh the summer of 1879, Captain Albert Markham, the well- 

known naval officer who sailed in the Alert with Sir George 
Nares, made a bold yachting voyage on the coasts of Novaya 
Zemlya. Of this an account has just been published, to which un- 
fortunately either be or his brother, Mr. Clements Markham, who 
has seen the work through the press, has given a very ambitious 
title. The narrative is called A Polar Reconnaissance, whereas what 
Captain Markham has to describe is nothing but a yacht voy 
along coasts which, in comparison with many other portions of the 
Arctic regions, have been very fairly explored. The success of an- 
other vessel, the Willem Barents, which was making an Arctic 
voyage at the same time, confirmed Captain Markham in 
views which he previously entertained respecting the possibility 
of reaching a high north latitude by Franz Josef Land; 
but there was nothing in his own exploration to justify the title 
he has chosen. He was able to e collections of consider- 
able value, and no doubt deserves great credit for the in- 
difference which he showed to the most hideous discomfort, and 
for the courage he displayed in navigating a small and ill-equipped 
sailing vessel in Arctic seas. He did all he could with the means 
at his disposal ; but those means were so limited that, as an ex- 
plorer, he could only achieve little, and certainly cannot be said 
to have made a “ reconnaissance” of the route to the Pole, seeing 
that his highest point was far south of what has been reached by 
others, and some distance south of what was reached by another 
vessel during the same season. The circumstances under which 
he started were — and he certainly showed that pluck and 
readiness which happily are still the strongest characteristics of 
English seamen. lis friend Sir Henry Gore Booth, bent on the 
slaughter of walruses, had arranged for a trip to the coast of Novaya 
Zemlya, and asked Captain Markham to join him, The invita- 
tion, however, only arrived on Saturday, April 26th, and the start 
for Norway had to be made on Thursday, May 1st. Such attrac- 
tions, however, had the Arctic seas for Captain Markham that he 
obtained leave from the Admiralty, and made all his preparations 
within the short time at his command, and sailed on the day 
named. In the prospective butchery of walruses he took a 
parently but small interest, his real desire being for the noble 
work of exploration, and he accordingly induced his friend 
to acquiesce in a stipulation that when their craving “ for 
the blood, or rather the oil, of seals and walruses had 
been appeased,” they should employ their time “in the more 
important work of the examination of the edge of the pack- 
ice, at a late season of the year,in the northern part of what 
is now generally known as Barents Sea.” The understanding was 
well adhered to, and the exciting sport of sending bullets and 
spears into great masses of blubber was not apparently so zealously 
followed as to prevent Captain Markham trom exploring to the 
best of his power, although unfortunately he was not able to 
achieve anything of note. 

After describing the circumstances under which he started, 
Captain Markham arrests his narrative for awhile to give 
an account of the previous voyages on these coasts, and this 
is certainly the best part of his book. We are aware of no 
other volume which contains the same amount of information 
on this very interesting subject. The story 1s a singular one, 
as Englishmen, according to their wont, began the work of ex- 
ploration, but, certainly not according to their wont, gave it up, 
while others persevered. In 1553 the first attempt at the dis- 
covery of a North-East passage was made by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. He perished, with the crews of two ships; but 
this did not daunt other navigators, and expeditions sailed for the 
unknown region in 1556, 1580, and 1608. In 1676 two vessels 
were despatched by the Admiralty to attempt the passage to China. 
Nothing, however, was achieved ; and, after this failure, Englishmen 
were content to leave the Novaya Zemlya seas alone for nearly two 
centuries, With other nations the case was very different. Dutch, 
Norwegians, and Russians made voyage after voyage to the 


* A Polar Reconnaissance. By Albert G. Markham, F.R.G.S., Captain 
Royal Navy. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co 
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jslands. These are carefully, and at the same time briefly, de- 
scribed by Captain Markham, who has evidently taken great pains 
with this part of his subject. The expedition to which he 
devotes most space is the famous one of Barents, who in 1596-97 
wintered at Ice Haven on the east coast of Novaya Zemlya, and 
died shortly after the homeward voyage was commenced. As is 
well known, the house which Barents and his followers erected, 
and in which they passed the winter, was found standing in 1871 
by the famous ice-navigator Carlsen ; but it is not so well known 
that Ice Haven was reached and the house again examined in 
1875 by Mr. Charles Gardner, an English yachtsman, whose dash- 
ing voyages through the Matyushin Shar and up the east coast of 
Novaya Zemlya are mentioned by Captain Markham. Mr. Gard- 
ner found a number of relics of the Dutch sailors which Carlsen 
had overlooked, and on his return he presented them to the Dutch 
Government, who were justly anxious to possess them. Iiis re- 
markable voyage has scarcely attracted in Iungland the attention it 
deserved. 

After the historical chapters, in which the numerous expedi- 
tions to Novaya Zemlya, and into the seas which surround it, are 
described, Captain Markham’s book terribly declines in merit. 
Like too many travellers, he has not learnt how to avoid unneces- 
sary detail, and he has not that literary power which enables a 
writer to make trivial incidents amusing and even interest- 
ing. In an account of an ordinary voyage to Tromso the 
reader gets an unpleasant foretaste of the prolix narr. tive in 
store for him, and sees that Captain Markham, lile a Uonti- 
nental cicerone, is going to spare him nothing. At Tyomso the 
travellers found awaiting them the little cutter Isbjérn, which Sir 
Henry Gore Booth had hired for the Arctic voyage. The de- 
scription of what happened after they took possession of her is 
curious, as showing how careless explorers sometimes are even 
in those matters which they understand best. The veteran 
Carlsen, whom Captain Markham met, was unable, he says, “ to 
conceal the very poor opinion he had of our skipper Jorgensen, 
who had had no experience of the ice, and was not even a sailor.” 
As this man was not only captain, but owner, of the Jshjdrn, the 
travellers would doubtless have had great difficulty in getting rid 
of him ; but, in any case, they might have insisted on his having 
good men under him. Apparently they did not trouble them- 
selves at all, but contentedly went to sea with Jorgensen and his 
crew. In time they found that the foolish old man was ruled and 
guided by two harpooners, who apparently did all they could to 


-mar the voyage, and that the other sailors were, with one excep- 


tion, but poor creatures. Thus, ill commanded and ill manned, 
the Isbjérn sailed from Tromso on May 18th, and reached, with- 
out more difficulty than was to be expected in the tempestuous 
seas which had to be traversed, the Matyushin Shar—that is, the 
strait between the northern and southern islands of Novaya 
Zemlya. Captain Markham desired to pass through this strait 
to the Kara Sea; but this was found to be impossible, so 
the Isbjérn proceeded along the western coast. The season 
was a good one; navigation was, for the Arctic regions, easy; 
and Cross Island, lat. 76° N., was reached on July 11. Here 
the travellers examined the hut in which Tobiesen, a Nor- 
wegian walrus-hunter, had passed the winter in 1873. It being 
found impossible to get further north, the Jsbjérn’s head was 
turned to the south on the 18th of July, and on the 21st 
she re-entered the Matyushin Shar. In describing this voyage 
Captain Markham expends 88 octavo ages. P.117 of his book 
tells of the departure irom Tromso, and p. 205 of the second arrival 
in the Straits. As may be gathered from this statement, his pro- 
lixity is in parts almost intolerable, and probably many readers of 
dull narrative of dull days will be strongly inclined to abandon the 
author when he anchors in the straits for the second time, under 
the impression that he has nothing to narrate which is the least 
worth attention. It is only fair to say, however, that such a pro- 
ceeding, although natural, would be wrong. Without making a 
“ Polar Reconnaissance” properly so called, or discovering anything 
new, Captain Markham achieved a good deal after his return to 
the Matyushin Shar, as he passed through it, and subsequently 
doubled the highest point of Novaya Zemlya. His account 
of the latter part of his voyage is therefore well worthy or atten- 
tion. 

For the passage of the Straits the explorers had to wait some 
time, and of course, respecting this time of waiting, Captain 
Markham is as pitiless as he is in the rest of his book, At 
length, however, the small barrier of ice which — pro- 
fo broke up, and the Jsbjérn sailed into the Kara Sea. 

hat sea was found ito be full of heavy ice, but the little 
vessel’s head was turned in the one direction in which progress 
seemed possible, and she proceeded some distance along the 
eastern coast of the southern island, to the great dread of the 
cowardly crew, who, it seems, decided that they would immedi- 
ately abandon the ship without consultation with the Englishmen 
if they thought themselves in any danger. The voyage to the 
South was stopped near Cape Hessen, pack-ice barring the way, and 
the Isbjérn returned to the Matyushin Shar, where she found the 
Dutch exploring schooner Willem Barents, which had been 
despatched for Ice Haven, but had been stopped by the pack, as 
the Isbjérn was. The Captain was determined to make another 
attempt, hoping to find the pack dispersed, and his example was 
Courageously followed by Captain Markham and his friend, who 
Tesolved to see once more how high they could take their little 
Vessel, In company with the Dutch schooner, she sailed back 
through the Matyushin Shar, but in the open sea outside the two 


vessels parted. The Isbjérn again made for the north, and reached 
without difficulty the point where she had previously stopped. 
The water was now clear of ice, and after some delay, caused 
by a gale of wind, the boldly-sailed cutter went on, passed 
Ice Cape, and rounded the northern extremity of Novaya 
Zemlya. On this achievement Captain Markham prides himself, 
and with justice, for though ships belonging to other nations have 
made the same voyage before, the little Isbjérn was the first vessel 
which ever carried the British flag to the northward of this famous 
island. The voyage could have been prolonged for some distance, 
at all events, along the eastern coast, which was apparently quite 
clear, but the timorous crew struck work, after a little southing 
had been made, so a course had to be shaped for the north. 
Captain Markham strongly hoped to be able to sight Franz 
Josef Land, but this good fortune was denied him, as some distance 
south of it he was stopped by the ice. The Willem Barents was 
more fortunate, as, while the Jsbjérn was off the northern ex- 
tremity of Novaya Zemlya, she was taken as high as lat. 79° 40’ 
N., and Franz Josef Land was distinctly seen by those on board her. 
As Captain Markham's vessel was absolutely stopped by the ice, 
there was nothing to be done but to shape her course homeward. 
A fair run was made, which Captain Markham is mercifully brief 
in describing, and on September 21st Tromso was reached, where 
the voyage of the Isbjdrn came to an end. 

In making this voyage Captain Markham and his friend showed 
undoubtedly great courage and admirable indifference to discom- 
fort and privation. The dangers of Arctic navigation are far 
greater for a sailing vessel than for a steamer, and in tempestuous 
seas life on board such a small craft as the Zsbjérn must have been 
well nigh as miserable as anything that can be conceived. It is 
not wise, however, to claim for this dashing trip any importance as 
a voyage of Arctic exploration. Such knowledge as was obtained 
respecting the possibility of making Franz Josef Land was gained, 
not by the Zshjdrn, but by the Willem Barents, and it is not easy 
to see that any substantial addition to geographical knowledge has 
been made by Captain Markham. He deserves all credit as an ener- 
getic English sailor, but not in this case asanexplorer. Should his 
work reach a second edition, it is to be hoped that, in revising it, 
he will bear in mind Sydney Smith’s famous advice, and strike out 
every other word. His narrative, reduced to half its presert 
length, may be readable, though it will still be a great deal too 
long. It is curious to compare the brief narrative in which 
Lieutenant Palander described the voyage of the Vega with this 
portentous account of 4 sail on the coasts of Novaya Zemlya ina 
very favourable 


TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF CICERO.* 


M* ANTHONY TROLLOPE, who has plenty of good sense, 
was very unlikely to commit the mistake of ushering in 
his Life of Ctcero with one of those sonorous evordia which his 
hero loved. On the contrary, he takes the earliest opportunity of 
signifying his wish that this work, after growing under his hands 
half spontaneously, should be regarded as quasi-posthumous ; 
“should it,’ however, “appear” (as happily the gods and the 
booksellers have allowed it to appear) “during my life, I may 
have become callous through age to criticism.” 

So easy and genial a tone goes far towards disarming cavil; and 
yet, competent as Mr. Trollope undoubtedly was in many respects 
for the task which he chose to set himself, and admirably as in 
the execution of parts of it he has turned to account his literary 
gifts, we are unable to offer him our congratulations on the result 
of his labours. Unless Mr. Trollope seriously thought that the 
balance of opinion concerning Cicero had received a severe shock 
by the publication of Mr. Froude’s Cesar, and that he was 
bound to set the world right again, we cannot easily account 
for the appearance of his Cicero. He certainly had no secret evil 
design, such as, he reminds us, De Quincey imputed to Middleton; 
for, though room is found in this biography for a few mild jests 
against the bishops, the occasion was not a specially promising one 
for oblique satire; and Mr. Trollope, as we shall see, even in 
writing Roman history, writes all like an English gentleman 
of the most recent times. He cannot have merely intended to 
accentuate the placid candour of Mr. Forsyth, to whom he 
pays a compliment both merited and generous; while his excel- 
ent judgment has restrained him from trying more than a 

or two with so formidable a champion of the Personal as 
Tein, He modestly deprecates any pretensions to a critical 
scholarship which might have justified him in attempting a new 
selection or a readjustment of his materials, and in matters in- 
volving questions of genuineness either cheerfully depends on the 
idance of others, or confidingly requests to be allowed to hold 
en view quand méme. For minuter inquiries he manifestly 
has neither time nor inclination. He frankly owns that he does 
not read German, which, considering how much trouble Briickner 
has spared his successors, must be deemed no small inconvenience 
to have suffered under. But, unless we mistake, he likewise lacks 
that closer familiarity with the personages of his story, as pictured 
by themselves or their contemporaries, which is observable for 
instance in the work of M. Gaston Boissier. To be sure, it is mani- 
fest enough that this biography is not written for the small world of 


* The Life of Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1880. 
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classical scholars, though in its circle, if only by virtue of the vigor- 
ous simplicity of his translations, Mr. Trollope might fairly claim to 
be included. Had his book been intended for such an address, 
the author would assuredly have purged his text, or directed his 
literary executors to purge it, from some of its more grotesque 
misprints. The cella curulis would have been reduced to its 

per dimensions, and the Canaphre would have recovered their 
= number of syllables. Cicero would not have repeatedly cried 
« Cives Romanus,” and the most notcrious of his hexameters would 
not have consistently been turned into arrant nonsense. We 
might have been spared some more or less interesting information 
as to the Roman practice of three names, ending with the curiously 
incorrect statement that, in Cicero’s case, “the nomen, Tullius, 
was that of the family”; and in com tion might have 
become acquainted with the actual appellation of the “ young noble- 
man ” who accused Catiline of conspiracy, and whom Mr. Trollope 
rather loosely calls “ Paulus Lepidus.” There is something irri- 
tating in needless inexactness, even though its material importance 
be as trivial as in the instance of the funny little circumstantial 
flourish as to Milo eating sardines in his exile. The almost studied 
neglect with which Mr. Trollope has permitted such specks as 
these to remain, and to offend whoever is sensitive enough to be 
offended by them, shows that tue class of readers contemplated 
by him cannot have been one which regards accuracy as a literary 
quality of cardinal importance. Manifestly, he has written for a 
—= which likes to read rapidly, to see clearly, and to judge 
roundly. 

No clever book written by a clever man is likely altogether to 
miss its mark; and some of the very faults of manner in which 
the author of this biography indulges may with some readers serve 
the purpose for which it was composed. Thus, the book is as full 
of repetitions as a novel, let us say, of Richardson’s. There are 
many little excursuses of shrewd sense and ripe wisdom of the 
world, into which our author knows how to lapse in a pleasantly 
unostentatious way, but which, all the same, only those whose 
reading is a mere pastime are unwilling to take for granted. 
Mr. Trollope is master of many other little arts, nor do we 
doubt that he will succeed in commending to many who, like 
himself, hate cant and love fair play, his new variation of a favourite 
theme. His general judgment of Cicero is, moreover, some- 
thing more than specious ; to our mind at least it is only an ex- 
aggerated presentment of a very reasonable view, and of one 
which prejudice alone can set down as altogether untenable. 

Cicero, if Mr. Trollope’s opinion be correct, was so much better 
than his contemporaries and countrymen, and his times were so 
much worse then ours (the late election disclosures notwithstand- 
ing), that he is deserving of praise which, if translated into the 

age of his own rhetoric, would leave far behind it the great 
orator’s most exalted estimate of his own merits. Nor does he 
think this only, or mainly, because of those literary achieve- 
ments on which Mr. Trollope dwells so enthusiastically. “ He 
tells us” (says Mr. Trollope in a striking passage concerning 
Cicero’s world-renowned “ Dream of Scipio,” which he has taken the 
trouble to translate in an appendix) “ that we may not hope that 
our fame shall be heard of on the other side of the Ganges, or that 
our voices shall come down through many years. I myself read 
this dream of Scipio in a volume found in Australia, and read it 
two thousand years after it was written.” For Cicero’s philosophy 
in general, however, his most recent biographer has the quiet con- 
tempt of a practical man. It would have sufficed to say with the 
temperate Mr. Forsyth that, “as « philosopher, Cicero had no 
pretensions to originality.” According to Mr. Trollope, he had as 
@ philosopher no pretensions to be taken seriously at all. 

It was with him a game of play, ornamented with all the learning of 
ved ages. He had found the schools full of it at Athens, and had taken 
ad in their teaching. It had been pleasant to him to call himself a 

ple of Plato, and to hold himself aloof from the straitness of the Stoics 
and from the mundane theories of the followers of Epicurus. It had been 
well for him also to take an interest in that play. But to suppose that 
Cicero, the modern Cicero, the Cicero of the world, Cicero the polished 
gentleman, Cicero the soft-hearted, Cicero the hater, Cicero the lover, Cicero 
the human, was a believer in Greek philosophy, that he had taken to him- 
‘self and fed upon those shreds and tatters and dry sticks, that he had ever 
‘satisfied himself with such a mode of living as they could promise to him, 
is, indeed, to mistake the man. His soul was quiveringly alive to those 
instinets which now govern us. Go among our politicians, and you shall 
find this man and the other, who, in after-dinner talk, shall call himself an 
Epicurean, or shall think himself an Academician, He has carried away 
something of the learning of his college days, and remembers enough of his 
school exercises for that. But when he has to make a speech for or against 
Protection, then you will find out where lies his philosophy, 
‘We quote this tirade (as we must take leave to call it) for what 
it is worth. True as it is that to Cicero philosophy was but the 
refuge of his last years, yet there is no reason but to believe that 
to him as to Bacon (to whom Mr. Trollope has in some respects 
not inaptly compared him) it was a refuge, not, as it was to 
Bolingbroke, a cloak. At least, however, Mr. Trollope is right in 
not seeking for the very Cicero in his philosophical disputations, 
and in comivg near to him in those moral essays which—the De 
iis in particular—deal with the conduct of life and the senti- 
ments that should animate it. For it is in sentiment and conduct 
that, as his biographer thinks, Cicero stood on a level far above 
that of his age and country, and came as near as a Roman of his 
time could to our modern standard of a Christian and a gentleman. 
This view, which Mr. Trollope announces at the outset, he again 
and again enforces, rising to the height of enthusiasm in declaring 
that the humanity displayed by Cicero in Cilicia (according to 


his own evidence, which however we agree there is no reason whate 
ever to reject) “is to me marvellous, beautiful—almost divine,” 
After this, we are hardly surprised to find Mr. Trollope hazarding 
the conjecture, in connexion with Cicero’s divorce from Terentia, 
He seems to have projected himself out of his own time into those modes 
of thought which have come to us with Christianity, and such a separa. 
tion from this woman after an intercourse of so many years must haye 
been very grievous to him. ; 

Elsewhere it is incidentally stated that Cicero’s “love for his wife 
was unbounded,” till she committed the unpardonable sin of dig- 
honesty in her accounts. At all events, he married again as soon 
as he could; nor are his relations to Terentia among those which 
we should have selected as illustrating his advance beyond normal 
Roman ideas. In general, however, it seems to us that we are 
justified in holding Cicero to have been a man of rare refinement, 
due to singularly assiduous self-culture and to a disposition 
naturally in harmony with what was best around him; and 
accordingly to have been, as his biographer phrases it, “of all the 
Romans the most humane.” His love of peace was genuine, even 
though (if we rightly follow Mr. Trollope) he can hardly be said 
to have made a discovery ranking with those of Columbus and 
Galileo, when he foresaw the ultimate prevalence of the peaceful 
achievements of the mind over the bloody laurels of war. Much 
that Cicero divined, others—Roman contemporaries or Greek 
masters of his—doubtless divined together with or before him; 
and, indeed, we have no right to suppose that even in conduct—in 
the philanthropic administration of his province, for instance— 
none but himself could be his parallel. Mr. Trollope has very 
truly observed that it has been Cicero’s hard lot to be judged more 
censoriously than others, because, as his biographer puts it, 
“Chance has given us Cicero in his night-shirt.” On the other 
hand, as many propretors no doubt resembled Verres when in 
Sicily, so a few pro-consuls may have resembled Cicero when in 
Cilicia—only that they had no Atticus to preserve their letters, 
At the same time, there is reason for the mute indignation cone 
veyed in Mr. Trollope’s brief foot-note :—* Professor Mommsen 
says no word of Cicero’s government in Cilicia.” 

For reasons already sufficiently indicated, we have preferred 
rather to touch upon the general characteristics of this biography 
than to discuss at length any special part of it. The tone of 
the book will have become sufficiently obvious from what has 
been said here; and Mr. Trollope’s admirers will easily understand 
how distinct a series of impressions, unaccompanied by any dis 
agreeable appearance of effort, he has in it contrived to convey, 
His skill as a narrator is particularly shown in graphically told 
episodes, like that of the case of the unlucky 8S. Roscius Amerinus, 
and his characteristic lucidity in admirable summaries such as 
that of the great Verrine case itself. The so-called “ Philippics,” 
tov, and the circumstances which led to their successive com- 

osition, are brought before us with vivid brevity; for Mr. 

rollope is quite capable of illustrating by the example of a style 
at once nervous and lucid the meaning of his paradox, that 
the “ perfect orator” is at the present day “a person neither 
desired nor desirable.” Nothing, again, could be more sensible 
than the way in which he once more lays the ghost (which we 
fancy has been walking again of late) of Professor Beesly’s 
theories about Catiline and his conspiracy, or pricks the fancy 
concerning Czsar’s preconceived idea of his own mission of 
beneficence. Nor should we omit to add that occasionally the 
biographer’s knowledge of men has stood him in quite as good 
stead as his knowledge of books, Thus he professes in an earl 

art of his book, that “ of Pompey” (as he boldly chooses to 

im) he has “ but a vague conception.” Yet it speedily appears 
that Mr. Trollope’s conception of the great man, whose essential 
smallness it took so long a time for the course of events to expose, 
and in whom, as is here most truly said, may be recognized the 
evil genius of Cicero's political life, is a shrewdly correct one. But 
it is hardly nece: to say that want of acuteness is the last 
defect likely to be objected to the writer whom we are criticising. 
If, for all that, we adhere to our opinion that this biography of 
Cicero is superfluous, it is because it seems to us neither thorough 
nor sustained, nor balanced, nor careful enough to hold its own 
among a crowd of competitors. Should we prove to be mistaken, 
and should the skill shown in part of these volumes, and the kindly 
tone which pervades them, keep them alive as a popular biography, 
a pruning hand might do much to augment their attractiveness. 
In that case we should be the last to grudge the success of the 
book, if only for the reason that it seeks to virdicate for its hero 
the praise which is really his due, though it seems foolishness to 
so many critics, that of an unselfish patriotism. If this be allowed 
to Cicero, everything else may be forgiven him, including the 
egotism that was the source of nine-tenths of the abuse which has 
been heaped upon him, and which Mr. Trollope, like a pradent 
apologist, admits without further ado, 


THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT.* 


aE short stories or nouvelles by Messrs. Besant and Rice latel 
issued in three-volume form do not suffer by comparison wi 
their predecessors of the same kind, which it is hardly necessary 


* The Ten Years’ Tenant; and Other Stories. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice, Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
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to say are among their most formidable rivals. The first story, 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, which gives its name to the volumes, 
pelongs to the same category as the weird and fascinating Case of 
Mr. Lueraft. The tale opens “twenty years ago” at an hotel in 
Scarborough, where the supposed narrator is staying. Some 
of the company in the house have got up private theatricals, 
which he attends, and in the course of which he observes 
the audience rather more than he does the actors. Among the 
spectators he recognizes many usual types, but his attention 
is chiefly caught by “a man between fifty and sixty years 
of age; his hair was ‘ grayed’ but not white ; his whiskers 
were grayer than his hair; his face was puffy and red; his 
nose was certainly swollen with good living and little exercise ; 
his lips were rather thick; his eyes were bright; his forehead 
was broad; his chin was square. It was the face of a man who 
had lived and enjoyed all his ~ years.” What is peculiar 
about this personage is the odd kind of attention which he 
pays to the play, which is of the fan and snufl-box period, with 
its “parade of musty epigrams and stale claptrap.” He neither 
laughs nor sighs; but, whenever any “ business” involving the 
management of a fan or snufl-box, or the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane, occurs, he shakes his head critically; and when a 
minuet is danced, gracefully enough as it seems to others, he 
appewrs unable to endure the sight. From these and other obser- 
yations the narrator comes to the conclusion that the man whom 
he has been watching must be a London manager, who has gone 
to see the play “ just as the attendants at one Turkish bath spend 
their little holiday in visiting rival establishments.” This im- 
pression is changed, however, by a conversation which takes place 
afterwards in the smoking-room, when the unknown, calling 
for a brandy-and-soda, observes, “ It is always advisable to fall in 
with the habits of the current generation. A hundred years 
ago—in 1760 for instance—gentlemen did not drink brandy-and- 
soda, nor did they smoke tobacco. Common people, country 
dergy, light porters, and the like took their pipes. But not 
gentlemen.” These bald statements have, as the narrator observes, 
much the same effect as two or three copybook-texts would have; 
but the unknown’s remarks rapidly acquire a curious interest. 
Falling foul of the manner in which one of the amateur actors has 
handled his snuff-box, he cries, “The true way to offer the snuff- 
box, the courtly way, is—thus,” and he then “stood up and 
assumed an attitude which, in his frock-coat, seemed profoundly 
ridiculous.” The rest of his conversation is marked in the 
sime way by a strange air of being uttered by a person 
who has actually lived in and known the manners of a past 
age, Itis brought to a close by his admitting that there is one 
thing by the abolition of which the human race has benefited, 
that thing being the tallow candle, of the horrors of which he 
gives an eloquent description. The same night the narrator has 
an opportunity of saving the unknown, whose name is Montagu 
Jekyll, from being sutiocated or burnt in his bed, and in the agi- 
tation of the moment Jekyll makes an even more curious reference 
than before to the eighteenth century. Twice again the narrator 
falls in with him, once in 1870, once in 1880; and on the latter 
occasion he reveals his singular history, beginning it with this 
statement:—“I was born in the parish of Malvern, being the 
eldestson of a gentleman of good family, on the fourteenth day 
of August, in the year one thousand six hundred and fifteen.” 
The rest of Mr. Jekyll’s account of himself, and his subsequent 
fortunes, readers may be left to discover for themselves. 

The second story in the volumes, “Sweet Nelly, My Heart's 
Delight,” deals, and deals successfully, with the manners of the 
century for which Mr. Montagu Jekyll had so great a love. 
Nelly Oarellis, the heroine and relater oi the story, is the daughter 
of Robert Carellis, who was “a grandson of one John Carellis, 
who came to the province (Virginia) in the ship which brought 
the first company of Gentlemen Adventurers. ‘There were, alas! 
too many gentlemen on board that vessel, there being fifty of that 
rank to a poor three of labouring men. They were too proud to 
dig, being all armigeri and esquires, although younger sons. Some 
of them in consequence proudly perished of starvation ; some fell 
fighting the Indians ; a few, however, of whom John Carellis was 
one, survived the first disasters of the colony, and became lords of 
vast territories covered with forest, in a corner of which they began 
to plant tobacco.” Then follows a curiously interesting account of 
Virginian life and manners at the date of the story, which has a com- 
nendable air of spontaneity that suggestsits having been written by 
® person steeped in the knowledge of those times, as naturally Nelly 

was. On the death of her father Nelly is sent to London 

to be the ward of Alderman Medlycott, a rich merchant, who is 
far-off cousin of the family. She is met’ on her arrival by the 
's chief factor, “‘a young man, soberly attired in a brown 
uare-cut coat, with long calamanco waistcoat down to his knees,” 
name is Christopher March, and who plays a most im- 

t part in the exciting story which follows, Before she 
been long in the house Nelly discovers two curious facts about 
Christopher March. Jenny, the alderman’s daughter, confides to 
a little love affair of hers. “Does no one know anything 
about it ?” says Nelly. “No one,” sheanswers. “Christopher March 
Teceives his letters and gives them to me privately. I send mine to 
Wills's Coffee House. Itis like the novel of Clarinda or the Secrets of 
«Heart all in letters.” This conduct on Christopher March’s part 
The, Nelly reflects, “very remarkable in so good a young man.” 
evening cards are played, and Mrs. Medlycott gambles with 
— excitement and with very bad luck, and the next morning 
Suny tells Nelly that “ when my mother loses at cards she always 


sends for Christopher March. He gives her money without my 
father knowing anything about it, What she does with the 
money which she wins [ cannot tell.” Then the girls go out 
shopping ; and the next day go to church at ten in the morning, 
when Nelly is “astonished to see the ladies as they come in 
bowing to their friends in the pews. Nor did it seem to me be- 
coming for gentlemen carrying their hats under one arm, and 
having their canes suspended from the button of their right sleeve, 
to take out little telescopes and look up and down the church, 
spying out their friends.” Here Jenny points out her secret flame, 
whom she chooses to call Lysander, and who seems to Nelly to bea 
sufficiently mean-looking creature. Presently the plot begins to 
thicken. Christopher March first conveys some verses to Nelly (whois 
a great heiress), and then, when she sends for him to rebuke him, 
makes a formal proposal for her hand, which she meets with the 
dignified admonition which it demands. Thisis presently followed 
by an offer from Lord Eardesley, a handsome and gallant young 
man. His proposal is seriously considered by the Alderman, who 
knows that his father was a gambler, and has heard that the son 
has inherited his tastes. Thus the matter is left in suspense. 
Nelly hears first from her faithful old nurse, who has mysterious 
ways of finding out things, that Lord Eardesley is the steadiest. 
young man in London, and then from the Alderman that he is a 
gambler and a profligate and must never marry her. It comes to 
the knowledge of Nelly and her nurse that Eardesley has been 
slandered by Christopher March; but the Alderman is hard to 
convince, and the nurse Alice makes up her mind that Nelly 
must herself see Lord Eardesley. Cloaked and hooded she and 
Alice drive off together to his lodgings, and find that he has gone 
to Dunton’s in Covent Garden, whither they can, if they choose, 
his servant says, follow him without any apprehension of ill-usage 
or insult ; for “ ladies, especially court ladies, often put on a hood 
and mask, and so disguised, went to this house, or to Oupid’s 
Gardens, or the Folly on the Thames, for a frolic—where they. 
could see without being seen, aud watch their lovers or their 
husbands,” They procure the necessary pass-word, and go. in :— 
In the first room there was a band of music, which was playing a minuet 
as weentered. Four couples were dancing. I looked hurriedly to see if 
my lord was among them, but he was not. Se was a foolish girl's jealousy. 
Why should he not dance, if the fancy took him? We passed on, my 
nurse and I, while many a curious look was turned upon us, to the next 
room. Here there was supper laid out, with bottles of Port, Malmsey, and 
Bordeaux in plenty, apparently free for all comers. But no one as yet was- 
eating or drinking. ‘Then we came to the third room, where there were 
tables set with cards and counters, and parties were sitting at them playing 
ombre and quadrille, just as madam at home, at that same time, was play- 
ing with her friends. Lastly, there was the fourth room. And this was 
crowded. For here they were gambling indeed. At a table sat one who 
held the bank: he played aguinst all; a pile of gold was before him ; a 
man stood on either side of him raking in the money and paying it out ; 
round the table were clustered a group of players, men and women. Several 
of the women had discarded their masks and thrown back their hoods ; 
one or two were young and pretty, most of them were old or middle-aged ; 
but all alike, men and women, had stamped upon their faces the same eager 
look—that of the gambler. It is anxious, it is expectant, it is hopeful, yet 


it is despairing, because at heart there is no gamester but knows that in. 
the end ruin awaits him. 


Presently they see, “attired in a brave show of scarlet and silk,” 
gambling desperately, Christopher March ; and, in a conversation 
which ensues between the two women and Eardesley, they become 
convinced that it is March who has forged numerous drafts in 
Lord Eardesley’s name which have convinced the Alderman of his 
profligacy and extravagance, Hard on this follows an attempt to 

murder Lord Eardesley, whose life is saved by Nelly’s receiving 

the thrust intended for him; and shortly afterwards a catastrophe,. 
the nature of which we will not reveal, changes the whole aspect. 
of atfairs, and hastens the unravelling of the plot. The story is 
full of spirit, and is remarkable as an instance of a feat often 
attempted, but seldom of late years accomplished with such 

success as is here reached, that of writing in the character of a 
personage belonging to a past century. One piece of description 

we have already quoted. Here is another, of a shopping expe- 

dition, almost equally characteristic :— 

There were wadded calico wrappers; a musk-coloured velvet mantle, 
lined with squirrel skins ; falbalas; laced shoes with high heels; round- 
about aprons with pockets ; hoods; satin frocks; whalebone hoops; a gold 
repeating watch, with a gold chain; a gold étui for needles and scissors; 
and all sorts of vanities, the like of which I had never before dreamed 
of; and yet they pleased me, Heaven knows, being a girl, and therefore: 
by nature prone to love these worthless yet pretty things. Besides, as 
Jenny said, “ You are a great heiress, my dear. It is fitting that you should 
dress so that no one will mistake you for a poor, penniless country maid.” 
I wanted to present her with something to hansel friendship, but she would 
have nothing except an ostrich egg, set in a rim and feet of silver, which. 
took her fancy, together with a silver-gilt box for carraway comfits, to be. 
taken during long sermons: the lid, 1 remember, was beautifully enamelled 
with a Cupid fishing for hearts. And one little thing she bought herself. 
It was a ninepenny-piece, bent both ways by no less a person than the 
Lilly, the fortune-teller. Jenny bought it for luck at r-a-loo. But I 
never heard that it brought her any, and [ fear that the man who sold it 
was dishonest—perhaps Lilly never saw the coin, and the dealer himself 
may have bent that piece. 


“ Over the Sea with a Sailor” will probably be fresh in the re- 
collection of many of our readers. It is perhaps less successful as 
a mere story than the other two in the volumes, because once the. 
crisis is reached there is no kind of doubt as to what the end must 
be. It would be difficult for readers to forgive authors who 
allowed wickedness in the person of Captain Ramsay to triumph 
for more than a brief period. Lut there is not the less a very 
sufficient amount of excitement in the story, and it contains one 
character, Stephen Cobbledick, which is as well and humorously: 
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drawn as anything which we have seen from the same hands. 


Possibly Captain Ramsay is no less true to life than Stephen, who 
looks up with touching admiration to his superior villany, but for 
artistic purposes a character marked off plainly as a villain is less 
valuable than a person with such mixed attributes as Stephen’s, 


SOME BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVIL.* 


M ESSRS. LETTS'S Popular Atlas is planned on a very much 
larger scale than most atlases which have lately been issued 
in England—that is to say, though the individual maps are not of 
the largest size, they are to be exceedingly numerous. Somethin 
may possibly have been taken from the old Atlas of the Usefu 
Knowledge Society, which, if we remember rightly, came 
into the hands of Messrs, Letts some years ago; but, at any 
rate, the plates have been worked up to the latest date, which 
is all that any one can demand. To show the magnitude of 
the enterprise we cannot do better than mention that the present 
volume, though it contains thirty-six maps, is merely a first in- 
stalment, a second series of forty maps being promised devoted ex- 
clusively to the British Empire throughout the world, a third of 
equal extent to the Continent of Europe, and a fourth to America, 
Asia, and the remaining continents. Even this does not apparently 
exhaust Messrs. Letts’s enterprise, a possible series of English 
county maps and an historical series being hinted at. It would be 
difficult to speak too well of this plan, and as the price of the 
monthly subscription is exceedingly low, plenty of — ought 
to be forthcoming. Of course sovereigns are not to be bought with 
fifteen shillings, and cheapness has required some sacrifices. The 
actual size of the maps, fifteen inches by twelve, is, considering 
their great number, quite sufficient; but they are doubled across in 
the binding, always a thing to be avoided, if it can possibly 
be helped. They are also printed on paper rather too thin, 
we think, to stand the wear and tear to which an atlas is 
subjected. If Messrs. Letts would issue a superior edition 
on plate paper, and bound so as to lie flat, it would, we 
think, repay them. This, however, is the only improvement we 
can suggest. These General Maps are not perhaps so good a test 
of the execution of the task as those on a larger scale which are to 
follow. But, so far as they go, they deserve no little praise. 
Plans of towns and various other miscellaneous information are 
included, and the volume has a general index of places. If the 
whole scheme be carried out, the atlas will be a very useful one, 
more particularly if the county and historical series be added. But 
in this case we trust Messrs. Letts will give really new county 
maps, and not be content, as the majority of map publishers have 
hitherto been content, to stick a few railways, &c., into the old 
surveys of the last century. At present, the usual county map of 
England is probably the least creditable specimen of European 
existing. 

Mr. Mitchinson pleads in his preface that he has lived out of 
England nearly all his life, and that therefore he must be excused 
if any phrase “not strictly idiomatic ” occurs in his book. We do 
not Jisallow his plea so far as it goes, though his style is excru- 
ciating. But we do not think that such a word as “ matitudinal ” 
comes under the benefit of the Act; and we cannot see that long 
absence from England isan excuse for bestowing the pompous title 
of The Expiring Continent on a book which really deals only with 
an infinitesimal portion of Africa. Senegambia and the islands off 
the North-East coast were the scene of Mr. Mitchinson’s travels 
as here given, and these we submit do not constitute a continent. 
This is one of the numerous instances of an author going out of 
his way to create a prejudice against his book for the sake of a 
catchpenny title. The islands have, indeed, been “done” often 
enough, and very much better than by Mr. Mitchinson. But in 
Senegambia he had a subject tolerably unhackneyed and of very 
great interest and importance. Manchester is at this very moment 
stirred to its inmost soul by the energetic attempts which the 
French are making to extend their possessions and influence in 
that quarter, and to prove to the poor African that the Norman 
Codlin and not the Lancashire Short is the ideal manufacturer of 
garments for him. Mr. Mitchinson has a good deal to say on this 
subject, and though his reasoning faculties seem to be as weak as 
his style (he asks, plaintively, “ If Christianity really occupies the 
high position claimed for it, why are there fewer Christians than 
Mahometans ? ”—a sublime instance of belief in majorities) he has 
the advantages which any human being who will go anywhere and 
tell what he has seen has in speaking to those who have not had 
the opportunity of seeing. Moreover, he went some way into the 
interior, had some curious hunting experiences, and, in short, 
has a story to tell if he could only tell it. Unfortunately he 
has the greatest difficulty in telling it, and he has made it a 
much longer story than it has any business to be. 


* Letts’s Popular Atlas. Wol.I. General Maps. London: Letts & Co. 
x88r. 
The Expiring Continent. By A.W. Mitchinson. London: Allen & Co. 


1881. 
My Journey Round the World. By Captain S. H. Jones-Parry. 2 vols. 
‘Lena: Hurst & Blackett. 1831. 
Japan. By Samuel Mossman. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1831. 
Russia. By W.R. Morfill. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1881. 
Glimpses of the Globe. By J. R. Blakiston. Seventh ‘Thousand. 
London: Griffith & Farran. 


Captain Jones-Parry, according to the great principle of com. 
pensation which, according to some people, governs all things, hag 

some advantages over Mr. Mitchinson and some disadvantages 
compared with him. The Captain simply “globe-trotted” by the 

most ordinary route. He stayed nowhere very long, and he did 

not see anything that hundreds and thousands of professors of the 

arts gaddative and scriblative have not seen before him. Nor are 

— Jones-Parry’s literary gifts great. He is given to the very 

feeblest and most imbecile puns that punster ever made. His 

arguments, when he makes use of any, are frequently as feeble as 

his witticisms, and his grammar occasionally shows signs of an 

almost equal feebleness. But he is one of the happy persons 

who, somehow or other, do manage to tell what they see and 

hear, which telling, inasmuch as no two human beings ever see 

and hear in precisely the same way, has its interest. The Red Sea 

and the Galle jewellers, the aspect of New Zealand, flower-boats 

and tea-girls and jinrickishas, San Francisco and Niagara itself, do 

actually bear being told over again in the rather slipshod English 

of this Welsh country magistrate. It is very odd that it should 

be so, but so it is. Sometimes—as in relation to the Mormons, as to 

whom Captain Jones-Parry seems to have been very curious—he 

really gives a good deal of valuable, and even more or less novel, 

information. He is occasionally rather an indiscreet captain, but 

it is evident that he always means well, and that he held con- 

tinually before him under the Southern Cross as under the Bear, 

the high standard of morals of a Carnarvonshire Justice of the 

Peace. We do not know that his book can be recommended to 

those who desire to know only the principal and master books on 

each subject, but for an idle half-hour it really will hold its own 

with a good many much more pretentious and far less faultily- 

written books of travel. 

Mr. Mossman and Mr. Morfill have evidently both taken pleasure 

in their work on Messrs. Sampson Low's Geographical Series, but 

the result is sufficiently different. Both seem to have a good 

knowledge of their subjects; but, while Mr. Mossman’s is 

thoroughly co-ordinated and well within his grasp, so that 

he has produced a neat essay which would do honour to a 

Frenchman, while it has a much more than French abun- 

dance and accuracy of fact, Mr. Morfill has produced a scrappy 
and rather chaotic book, awkwardly written, dealing frequently 
with details not suitable for such a work, and disfigured by 
curious flings at some wicked people called Russophobists. If 
Mr. Morfill had more of the wisdom of the serpent, he would have 
known that, not only was it out of his province to take notice of 
such criminals, but that the best way of reforming them would 
be to give a straightforward historical account of maligned Russia 
and let it have its effect. The very word Russophobist isa 

“polemical utterance,” and as such not admissible into a work of 
this kind. It is fair, however, to say that Mr. Morfill seems to 
have gone to the best authorities, and he has, no doubt, got 
together a mass of useful information. Mr. Mossman’s book, as 
might be expected from a writer who has already proved his 
skill, isa very good one of its kind. On two points Mr. Moss- 
man seems to hold debatable opinions, He gives a higher esti- 
mate of Shintoism than most writers, and he seems to have 
undoubted faith in the present occidentalizing system, which, 
according to others, is impoverishing the country, undermining 
the national character, and preparing that most dangerous of 
states, the state where a highly educated but insufficiently en- 
dowed class struggle for livelihood in professional employment 
instead of acquiescing in manual labour. But he is not argu- 
mentative or partisan in his treatment of either of these points, 
and the information he gives seems to be on the whole accurate, 
well arranged, and full. Both these books are illustrated, and 
we think that the illustrations in both would be much better 
away. Reproductions of Japanese art in the conventional style of 
ordinary English woodcuts are neither ornamental nor instructive, 
while the illustrations of Mr. Morfill’s book are altogether below 
the dignity of a treatise of the kind. We do not see that manuals 
of this sort require illustrations at all, and if they must have 
them, one or two of real merit and pertinence would be infinitely 
preferable to some dozens of illustrated-newspaper cuts, such a3 
these. 

If Mr. Blakiston has not hit on a new idea in the teaching of 
geography, which is probably impossible, he has revived and 
adapted an old one, with a good deal of skill. There used to be 
in our youth two volumes, in which a family of the name of 
Waketield were taken first about England, then about Europe, and 
instructed in geography by an intelligent person of the Mr. Barlow 

attern. This is not quite the plan of Mr. Blakiston’s Glimpses, 
but it suggests it. In the Glimpses cs England a small boy is 
walked about his native county of Kent on his own authentic 
legs, and then, with the aid of maps, is made to execute pere- 
grinations in spirit about the remainder of England, The 
Glimpses of the Globe, of course, are confined to the latter 
mode of progression; but with some ingenuity Charlie Seaforth’s 
home is made to supply examples of the chief features of phy- 
sical geography, lying as it does on a small bay, close to the 
embouchure of a river, on one side of which is a steep hill, forming 
a promontory, and soon. The usual fathers and uncles play 
part of Mr. Barlow for the benefit of Charlie and his sister, and 
not merely terrestrial geography, but the astronomical accom- 
paniments of the science, are brought in with a good deal of in- 
genuity. There always has been, and always will be, much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the merits of this kind of teaching. We 


__ Glimpses of England. By J. R. Bilakiston. London: .Griffith & 
Farran. 


} shall own, though it is against the tendency of the day, that we 
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doubt the expediency not merely of playing at learning, but of all 
elaborate attempts to smooth the rough places. It is the rough- 
ness of the places which makes it worth while to traverse them. 
A child’s mind has teeth just like his mouth, and it is much 
better that he should begin as early as possible to use both, and 
not rely on ready chewed and digested spoonmeat. The things 
which remain longest in the mind, and exercise most influence on 
it, are the hardest, the driest, the least explicable parts of the 
curriculum, elementary mathematics, Latin grammar, formal logic, 
aad so forth. If a boy hasa dog’seared Euclid thrown at his head to 
master, he may spend many hours, and weep many tears, over the 
fourth proposition; but when he has learnt it he will not forget it. 
A process of verbal elucidation and illustration, and what not, will 
take a whole class through, or apparently through it, in the most 
delightful manner in the world; and on five-sixths of them it will 
have made no impression whatever. This is heresy nowadays, of 
course, but heresies have an odd habit of becoming orthodoxies 
again when they have once been so. As for geography, its natural 
attractions to a boy or girl of any capacity are so great that it 
seems specially unnecessary to sugar it with the “ dull sweets” of 
conversation and po Peary All this, however, is matter of 
opinion, and Mr. Blakiston’s first book, the Globe, by running 
through seven thousands, seems at any rate to have hit the taste 
of masters, or scholars, or parents, or School Boards, or all four, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S LIFE OF WESLEY.* 


N R. URLIN’S Life of his saint and hero differs from the sec- 

tarian biographies of the same man in its objective tendency, 
but in its hagiological tone and characteristic omissions it is inuete 
like them. He undertakes to exhibit John Wesley as a zealous and 
faithful Churchman to the end of his days; they uudertake to 
exhibit John Wesley as the author of a movement which was 
inevitably doomed from the very first to end in separation 
from the Church. Both these views of Wesley and his work 
are true. The inconsistency between them is to be found 
where neither class of biographers are critical enough to look 
for it, in their hero himself. Wesley was a law unto himself, 
and to all who adhered to him, in a degree which no other equally 
prominent figure in Church history has ever exhibited. In this 
respect a parallel might be drawn up between him and George 
Fox, the author of Quakerism, as founders of sects. Every particle 
of the doctrine and discipline of Quakerism and of each of the 
Wesleyan sects can be traced backward to its source in the 
marked individuality, the peculiar culture, and the distinctly 
personal experiences, prejudices, and opinions of George Fox or 
of John Wesley. While Mr. Urlin demonstrates the Churchman- 
ship of Wesley by emphasizing all the evidence upon this one 
point, he omits or slurs over the equally remarkable evidence upon 
the other side. It is unfair, as well as uncritical, to shift off the 
whole blame for the final schism from the shoulders of John 
Wesley to those of a certain group of his preachers. He had at 
least suwn the seed of separation—whatever personal distaste he 
may have had for the plant. All his wiser ministerial friends and 
helpers—Charles Wesley, Perronet, Grimshaw, Henry Venn, and 
many others—warned him from time to time that the Noncon- 
formity which he was sowing and nurturing could not fail 
to develop at last into formal separatism or Dissent. Even 
his occasional outbursts of indignant anger against the mani- 
festation of sectarian tendencies by some of his preachers had 
his own peculiarly eigensinnig individualism at the bottom. The 
lay preachers were his servants, they were his agents, they were 
toremain in the Church of England because he, John Wesley, 
commanded it. If they left the Church, he declared, they would 
leave him. They were not to presume upon baptizing or celebrat- 
ing the Eucharist, or calling themselves “ Reverend,” or wearing 
“gowns.” Why? Because he, John Wesley, prohibited it. But 
when he, John Wesley, “ ordained” John Pawson, Joseph Taylor, 
and Thomas Hanby “to minister in Scotland,” and others for the 
colonies, when he provided his ordained “ deacons” and “ elders” 
with his own “ letters testimonial,” he believed that they had amply 
sufficient mission and jurisdiction wherever he, John Wesley, might 
please tosend them. Lord Mansfield told Charles Wesley, at the time 
of his brother's new departure as a sect-founder, that “ ordination 
18 separation.” The ambitious Pawson was disgusted, on his 
return from Scotland to England, at being made to feel the hyper- 
episcopal powers of his ordainer. Pawson’s mission, according to 
John Wesley's ruling, was limited to Scotland, because Wesley 
ordained him “ for Scotland ”; hence his clerical standing became 
dormant, as Wesley insisted, upon his return to England. Pawson 
groaned > at his degradation, but he was obliged to 
submit. When Joseph Taylor came back from Scotland to Eng- 
‘and he was appointed to the Nottingham circuit. While he was 
mn Scotland he had worn gown and bands, had been addressed as 

the Reverend,” and administered the Sacraments; in England, 
a3 Wesley informed him, his orders ceased to be valid. “ I desire,” 
he wrote to Taylor, “ you would not wear the surplice nor admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper any more.” John Wesley was too busy 
& man, and too intent upon the working of his organization at the 
actual moment, to share the contemplative foresight of his brother 
Charles, Hundreds of bystanders, for half a century long, saw 
clearly whither the Methodist ship was inevitably tending. The 


Tempe Wesley. By R. D. Urlin, of the Middle 


only man who did not see it was the self-reliant, cena 
pilot. “ The preachers of a dissenting spirit,” said Charles Wesley, 
after the troubled Conference of 1786, “will probably after our 
death set up for themselves, and draw disciples after them. An 
old Baptist minister, forty years ago, told me he looked on the 
Methodists as aseminary for the Dissenters. The great evil which I 
have dreaded for nearly fifty years isa schism.” The sociological 
law, so to call it, which governs schism, and which had already 
been so fully manifested in England in the Puritan separations of 
the seventeenth century, is seen again in the evolution of the 
Wesleyan Methodist separations. A subjective dissent, or non< 
conformity, always precedes an objective dissent, or separation. 
The sect which finally goes out of the historical Church has first 
of all been and tried to remain a party within the Church. Non- 
conformity and separation are at first opposed forces. The Non- 
conformists under Elizabeth and James I. boasted that they had 
done more than all the prelates to controvert the Separatists, to 
preserve the Church of England from disruption, and to keep men 
within its communion. The early Methodist leaders made a 
similar boast. But the Independent and Anabaptist separatists 
under Elizabeth and James I. maintained that, if a Nonconformist 
logically followed out his own principles, he must become a sepa- 
ratist or formal Dissenter. John Wesley claimed a right to a very 
considerable degree cf nonconformity. After his “ ordinations 
for America and Scotland, as late as 1789, he formally stated 
what he called ‘‘ My two principles.” “The one is,” he wrote, 
“that I dare not separate from the Church, that I believe it would 
be a sin so to do; the other, that I believe it would bea sin not 
to vary from it in the points above-mentioned.” The citation of 
these “ points” is of no great importance; what is of importance 
is the pure, self-centred individualism both of Wesley’s conformity 
and of his nonconformity. Mr. Tyerman unconsciously, but quite 
naturally, takes up the standing of the separatists of an earlier 
century in their opposition to the similar non-separating noncon- 
formity of that period :— 


There can be no doubt [he contends, spe from the point of the 

modern Wesleyan sectary] that, as a minister of Christ, Wesley had as 
much right to ordain as any bishop, priest, or presbytery; but he had no 
right to do this asa minister of the Church of England ; and, by acting as 
he did, he became, what he was unwilling to acknowledge, a Dissenter, 
a separatist from that Church. Wesley refused to acknowledge this; but, 
feeling the impossibility of the thing, he declined to atiempt refuting it. 
With great inconsistency, he still persisted in calling himself a member of 
the Church of England. ‘This was not surprising, but it was absurd. Great 
allowance must be made for Wesley; but to reconcile Wesley’s practice 
and profession in this matter during the last seven years of his eventful 
life is simply impossible. 
His lay preachers, at least those ambitious leaders amongst them 
who had no sympathy with the Catholic or with the national 
character of the English Church, claimed a right to develop a 
nonconformity which Wesley had taught them into formal dissent 
or separation, from which Wesley himself shrunk back, and 
which he had never intended. 

Mr. Urlin’s portraiture of Wesley is defective on account of 
its omissions. It is true that his picture is a small one, while the 
materials at the command of the painter of Wesley are truly 
enormous; but Mr. Urlin has made the mistake of turning awa: 
from the whole mass of adverse material, and has used only suc 
material as glorifies his subject. No one needs to be told nowadays 
that John Wesley was a truly great, good, and wonderful man. 
But when Mr. Urlin, in his thirteen pages headed, “ Portraiture 
and Character,” cites passage after passage of Cam yor lauda- 
tion of Wesley, the reader will ask if Wesley had no contem- 
poraries who did not undiscerningly admire him, and he will want 
to know what these more critical observers have said. Further, 
nearly all Mr. Urlin’s witnesses bear testimony to the impression 
made upon them by Wesley in his triumphant old age, in those 
days which Dean Hook described as “his worst, for this plain 
reason—he was worshipped as something more than human.” 
When we attempt to trace the impressions made by him upon a 
whole succession of his contemporaries, friendly and adverse, 
from his earliest days to his latest, we find that two dominant 
characteristics were attributed to him by all alike. 

We may express these characteristics shortly as extraordinary 
self-dependence and extraordinary variableness. It is needless to 
say that Wesley was not selfish in the low sense of the word, for 
he was the very reverse ; but the world has never seen @ man in 
whom the I, Me, and Myself were more strongly marked. Mr. 
Tyerman meets the charge of ambition which has been so often 
brought against Wesley by owning it, by explaining in what 
sense it is true, and by glorifying his hero for possessing it in that 
sense. Wesley was self-centred and self-determining in an unusual 
degree; even when he asked or took counsel of others he made 
what they conferred upon him thoroughly his own before he acted 
uponit. Dr. Coke and the schismatic wing of the Wesleyans had to 
use him and his power exactly as the Jesuits are said to use the 
Pope and his infallibility; they had to persuade Wesley that their 
opinions were his own judgments. e was argumentative and 
opinionative from his childhood. He would do nothing, even while 
a boy, until he was thoroughly self-convinced. If the lad was 
pte to take a piece of bread or fruit at any time except the 
regular meal-times, he would reply with cool and self-centred in- 
dependence, “Thank you, I will think of it.” His father once 
observed to him, “Child, you think to carry wupting by dint of 
argument; but you will find how little is ever done in the world by 
close reasoning.” Wesley was egotistic, though he was not vain or 
conceited; he was confessedly autocratic, often to the extent of 
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being domineering. He claimed the very widest range of freedom 
for himself in his relations with his ecclesiastical superiors ; but he 
wouldallow no similar liberty of thought or action to those who 
derived. their mission and jurisdiction from him. They were 
always. made to feel that they were “ Mr, Wesley's preachers.” 
Mr, Urlin has.a glimpse of the central force in his character when 
he accidentally speaks of him as “ this self-reliant man.” The 
Rev. A. Tooke, an usher at the Charterhouse when John Wesley 
was a pupil, noticed that although the future “Pope of the 
Methodists,” as Toplady always called him, was high in the school, 
he constantly associated with the boys of the lower forms. He 
used to aon a throng of the smaller lads around him, and 
harangue them. When Tooke once interrupted him in the midst 
of one of his orations, and asked him privately why he did not 
associate with the bigger boys, who were his equals, Wesley 
answered, “ Better to rule in hell than to serve in heaven.” He 
showed his individuality when he determined to wear his hair long, 
in. opposition to the prevailing fashion amongst the clergy. Even 
Whitetield, who was far more openly opposed to the ways of 
the Church than Wesley was, wore an imposing wig. When 
Wesley declined to exchange his busy life at Oxford for the 
parochial charge of Epworth, and gave his father his reasons, 
the noble old rector wrote that the main consideration in choos- 
ing a course of life “is not dear self.” He never took his 
son to be selfish in the lower forms of the expression; but he 
probably saw clearly the huge proportions of the “ self-ness,” so 
to call it, in his remarkable son. “Sir,” said William Law to him, 
when he noticed Wesley’s dejection, I perceive you would fain 
convert the world; but you must wait God’s own time. Nay, if 
after all He is pleased to use you only as a hewer of wood or 
drawer of water, you should submit.” That keen physician of 
conscience laid his finger upon the spot. A few years later, 
Wesley’s restless egotism burst forth with the famous declaration, 
“T look upon all the world as ~~ parish!” This was after his 
“conversion” by Peter Bohler. In the very same year James 
Hervey wrote to Charles Kinchin (they both belonged to the 
original “ Holy Club,” or “ Oxford Methodists,” who were guided 
by the counsels of William Law and Wesley's father), “ Why 
should they entice you from your parish? Sure we are that the 
Holy Ghost made you overseer of that little flock ; but that He has 


released from that charge, and called you to another sphere of. 


labour (the conversion of the whole world) is not so evident. 
There was a time when Mr. Wesley was a warm and able advo- 
cate of primitive institutions. I marvel that he has so soon re- 
moved to another opinion. This is a fresh conviction how variable 
his mind is, and though burning with zeal for God, yet given to 
change.” remember the time,” Hervey wrote to the same common 
friend, “ when Mr. Wesley was fond of the mystic writers, read 
one of their leading authors over and over again, and commended 
what he read as the best book next to those that were given by 
inspiration; but within the space of a few months he saw his 
error, retracted his opinions, and inveighed against them as stu- 
diously as ever he had extolled them.” Just such an impression 
as was made upon his strong and receptive individuality by a new 
book or a new acquaintance, in his earlier days, was made upon it 
afterwards by the “sighs, groanings, swoonings, screamings, of 
young and old ” which had followed the preaching of the Mora- 
vians in Europe and America, and which began to follow his own 
and Whitefield’s preaching. He at once took these, as William 
Law said, for proofs which “ proclaim the two-edged sword that 
is in his mouth,” and show that “God had set His seal tu the 
truth and goodness of his preaching”; though, as the same critic 
adds, “all this is so far from being proof enough of the truth 
and goodness of his doctrine, that itis no proofatall, If it will do 
for him it will do for Mahomet.” William Law has left on record 
that throughout his intimacy with Wesley he “ judged him to be 
much under the power of his own spirit.” “ It was owing to unwill- 
ingness or inability to give up his own spirit,” Law wrote, “ that he 
was forced into that rash and foolish censure which he published 
in print "— Wesley's attack on the mystics—“a censure so false, 
and regardless of right and wrong,” said Law, “ as hardly anything 
can exceed it.” Law’s remarks were called forth by the extraor- 
dinary “ Letter to the Rev. Mr. Law” (1756), which is only re- 
presented by an extract in Wesley’s collected works, but which 
the uncritical Mr. Tyerman describes as his “ castigation” of the 
teacher to whom he owed so much. Law’s correspondents hoped 
that he would answer it. He replied, “ If I knew of any kind of 
answer that would do Mr. Wesley any real good, I should advise 
it. It does not admit of a serious answer, because there is nothing 
substantial or argumentative about it; and to answer it in the way 
of ridicule is what I cannot come into, being full as averse to make 
a mock of bim in a religious garb, as to doing the greatest possible 
injury to his person.” He always retained a fatherly tenderness 
for Wesley, and after this impertinent provocation he wished that 
Wesley's “every stirring of zeal, under whatever form it ap- 
pears, whether in knowledge or ignorance, in wisdom or weakness, 
may be directed and blessed by God to the best ends it is capable 
of.” He afterwards described Wesley’s letter as.“ such a juvenile 
composition of emptiness and pertness as is below the character of 
a man who had been serious in religion but halfa month.” A 
year later Law (1757) wrote of Wesley's “ Address to the Clergy” 
as “ Babylonish ; but yet so wrong as to be worse than no advice 
at all,” and as “empty babble” from beginning toend. The next 
, 1758, we find the gentle James Hervey complaining of 
esley’s autocratic literary manner aud matter. “ He is so un- 
fair in his quotations, and so magisterial in his manner, that I find 


no small difficulty to preserve the decency of the gentleman and 
the meekness of the Christian in my intended answer.” Three 
years later Wesley imperiously expelled six men from his Methodist 
Society for the sin of “reading Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law.” 
When Dr. John Byrom expostulated with Wesley on this piece 
of tyranny, he said that he not excommunicated the offenders 
for reading their books, but for troubling others with their 
notions. “ Wesley put the matter very magisterially, upon his 
own authority,” says Byrom, “so that I used the expression 

John to him and Your Holiness.” It is certainly significant that 
such utterly different men as Law, Byrom, and Toplady, all of 
whom were exceptionally keen observers, should have agreed in 
the early and middle periods of Wesley's career in comparing him 
to the Pope, while Byrom in 1761 and Toplady in 1774 directly 
called him “ Pope ” and “ His Holiness.” In the later period of 
his career his own restive followers, chafing under his resolute 
grip, could find no fitter epithet. When the aged Wesley in 1787 
compelled John Pawson, whom he had “ ordained” for Scotland, 
to put off his gown and bands at his return to England, when he 
put “ Mr.” instead of “ Rev.” on the letters sent to Pawson, the 
unfrocked “ Presbyter” wrote to one of his friends:—* Mr, 
Wesley seems more determined to abide in the Church than 
ever. He talked about it again and again in the public con- 
ference, in the society, &c., and in such a hot fiery spirit as I 
did not like to see. He talked of fighting with a flail, and of 
putting all out of Society who do not go to church. We are 
to be just what we were before we came to Scotland—no 
sacraments, no gowns, no nothing at all of any kind soever.” 
After an attack on the “cursed prejudice” and the “ furious 
bigotry” of the gentle Charles Wesley, and “ the fire from hell 
that burns in that poor miserable man’s breast,” the amiable 
Methodist preacher and autobiographer pours out his complaint 
against the resistless papacy of John Wesley :— 


There seems to be no prospect of doing anything, but just in the old 
way, while Mr. Wesley lives. Solomon says there is no new thing under 
the sun; but here we see something which I believe was never seen in the 
Christian Church before—that men, approved of God and their brethren, 
and that for many years, should be regularly ordained [this is the point 
which Charles Wesley denied, and on which John Wesley inconsistently 
varied] and act in the capacity of ministers, and yet should be deposed 
from that oflice by one single man. Even the Pope himself never acted such 
a part as this. What an astonishing degree of power does our aged father 
and friend exercise. 


Wesley was then eighty-four years old ; and it is an evidence of 
the combination of strong seli-determination and variableness in 
him to the very last that Pawson, “with much entreaty,” as he 
says in this same letter, “got him to ordain Mr. McAllum and 
Suter. Two more were ordained; one for the West Indies, and 
one for Nova Scotia.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


i fourth volume of that Popular History of the United 


States (1) written by Mr. 8. H. Gay, to which, for reasons of 
his own, the late Mr. Bryant consented to give the authority of 
his name, completes the work, extending from the treason of 
Arnold to the close of the Civil War and the assassination of 
President Lincoln. We need hardly say that it is not in any sense 
a book to be recommended to English readers. Americans are 
prepared from their earliest youth to make a large and liberal 
allowance for party spirit, and if they cannot equally be trusted to 
discount abuse and misrepresentation of foreign Powers, and espe- 
cially of England, it is probable that no historian who showed 
himself scrupulous upon these points would have much chance of 
their favour. But it is not desirable that such portion of the Eng- 
lish public as is likely to depend upon a “ popular” history for its 
knowledge of American politics and American relations with this 
country should take its views of either from a work like this. 
Unhappily, few Englishmen are given to study the history of the 
United States as scholars study that of the ancient world, or poli- 
ticians that of modern Europe. Still more unfortunately, most of 
those summaries or current histories from which in their boyhood 
our countrymen derive the vague ideas they do possess of the prin- 
cipal events of Transatlantic story—the settlement and early ad- 
ministration of New England, the revolution, the anti-slavery 
contest, and the Confederate war—are singularly one-sided, and 
with scarcely an exception are written from the American point 
of view by Americans, or by English sympathizers scarcely better 
informed or more scrupulous. All the current misrepresentations 
are reiterated in this as in the previous volumes of the work 
before us. Throughout the whole of the long political contest 
between North and South the true character of the issue is never 
made apparent. The fact that the North willingly purchased the 
Union by ceding all that the South demanded in respect of 
security for slavery and for State rights, and afterwards, clinging 
to the purchased privilege, strove to cheat her partner out of 
the promised consideration, is not merely not set forth, but is 
studiously suppressed. In truth, the political history is seanty 
as well as misleading—the pages given to the seventy years 
of peace being fewer by far than those in which the events 
of seven weeks of either war are described. ‘There are head- 


1) A Popular History of the United States; from the First Discovery 
te Hemi Northmen to End of the Civit War. 
By William Cullen Bryant and Sydney H. Gay. Vol. 1V. Iitustrated. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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ings in the table of contents which alone are sufficient to 
condemn the book. Every man who has studied with average 
candour the history of the Confederate war knows that the North 
owed at least as much to the patient wisdom, the organizing 
ius, the temper, the forbearance, the enduring good faith of 
Froneral McClellan as to the daring and strategic skill of Sherman 
or the stern resolution and capacity for extensive command dis- 
played by General Grant. But for MeClellan the North would 
never have had an army; and McOlellan’s work was done at 
the most critical moment of his country’s fortunes, in despite of 
a factious, spiteful, persistent opposition from nearly every 
member of the Cabinet. Opposed to the greatest General and 
the best army of the South in its prime, unsupported by his 
own Government, McClellan achieved at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, turned by himself into an army, almost as much 
as General Grant, with thrice that number in the field, accom- 
lished, with the full confidence and eager support of his own 
Fovernment, against the mere wrecks of the army of Northern 
Virginia. glish readers were, as a rule, familiar even with 
the outlines of American military history, we should not have to 
warn them against placing any reliance on a fact related by Mr. 
8. H. Gay; his own table of contents would suffice to demon- 
sttate his utter unfitness for the task he has undertaken. 

The recorder for boys of the story of the United States navy (2) 
is entitled, of course, to be simply a panegyrist—to explain away 
every disaster, to exaggerate every victory. We may think that 
Dr. Lossing has somewhat abused this privilege, that his work 
would have been more interesting as well as more instructive had 
he told the simple truth about those victories of American ships 
of the line nominally rated as frigates, wherein, like his prede- 
cessors, he glories so loudly. Even boys—at least English boys— 
might chance to ask themselves how it happened that after suc- 
cesses 80 signal, generally involving the actual destruction of a 
British vessel and her crew with small loss to the victors, the 
result was so exactly reversed when the Sharinon and the Chesa- 

met on confessedly equal terms. The American commander 
was the hero of one of their most brilliant victories. He fought 
as desperately as any Briton. He refused at the last to surrender ; 
and his flag was hauled down by British boarders. Yet his defeat 
was as signal and as sapguinary as had been his former triumph. 
The superiority of the Shannon, as proved by the loss inflicted 
and sustained, was as marked as the inferiority of the Mace- 
-donian, Again, it might occur, even to an American writer or 
American readers, how misapplied is any boast of the hundred 
thousand dollar cargo sent to the starving operatives of Lanca- 
shire. But Dr. Lossing’s modest pretensions may reconcile even 
English readers to his obvious offences ; those of Mr. Gay amount 
to a heinous violation of the fundamental principles of literary and 
historical morality. 

Mr. Forney’s memoir of General Hancock (3) reaches us not a 
‘little too late. In form a military biography, it is in fact, and 
even by the confession of the author, no better than a campaign 
‘pamphlet put forward in support of the pretensions of the Demo- 
‘cratic candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. Knox’s Boy Travellers (4) have, we ive, continued 
their Oriental journey through Siam, Java, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago; and Dr. Bronson, lest his young pupils should run wild, 
continues at as great length as heretofore to improve every oc- 
casion with a geographical lecture, which, despite the fatigues 
they must have age does not seem to have exercised upon 
them the soporific e we fear it will generally produce upon 
stay-at-home readers of the same age. A certain amount of 
jlicious skippin » not beyond the capacity of schoolboys, will, 
-however, render the book quite as interesting as its predecessor, if 
‘not equal to some of those stories of boyish adventure in America 
‘itself, one or two of which, if we are not mistaken, and by no 
means the worst, we owe tothe same pen. The illustrations are 
excellent and of a higher order than might have been expected ; 
the text and paper are on a level with those of the best Christmas 
volumes, whose authors and publishers cater so carefully for the 
‘Tefined taste of the rising generation of to-day, and provoke year 
‘after year the envy of their less fortunate parents. 

On the Rhine (5) savours much more of the guide-book, and 
‘neither the type, the double-column pages, the illustrations, nor 
yet'the substance of the work redeem it from the dulness cha- 
‘acteristic of all such volumes. ‘It covers, however, some odd 
corners, not only of Austria, but of Spain, Italy, and Scandinavia, 
‘to which so full a guide-book is not —. to be found. 

_ The life of Dr. Seabury (6), the first Bishop of the Anglican 
‘Church in the United States, will, we think, interest 2, wider 
public than the limited circle of mere students of ecclesiastical 
— and history. It throws not a little light on the hardship, 
‘einjustice, the systematic persecution to which the Episcopalians 


(2) The Story of the United States Navy. For Boys. By Benson J. 
LL.D. ted. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1831. 
(3) Life and Military Career of Winfield.Scott Hancock. By the Hon. 
a? Forney, Journalist. Illustrated” Cleveland, Ohio : Week & Co. 
(4) The Boy Travellers in the Far East. Part Ul. Adventures oj Two 
Youths in a. Journey to Siam and Java. By T. W. Knox, Author of 
Overland Through Asia,” &c. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co, 188r. 


(5) ‘On the Rhine; and other Stories o European Travel. By various 
Auibors Illustrated. Philadelphia : & Co. Lenten : 
pson Low & Co. 1881. 


(6) Life and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D. 
Bidhop of Unmecriout. "BYE. DD LLD. 
iffin, & Co. London: Triibner & 1881. 


of America were subject during and after the war, and ine 
cidentally, moreover, reminds us of the similar persecution which 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland long underwent at home, 
The political separation of the colonies Looe the mother-country 
rendered necessary, not for ecclesiastical but for political 

an independent organization of the American Church, I¢ 
was essential, of course, that the first bishop should receive 
his ordination from those who derived their own episco 
authority directly and legitimately from apostolic days. Dr, 
Seabury was selected by the clergymen of Connecticut to cross 
the Atlantic and seek episcopal ordination at the hands of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. The difficulties raised by 
the Primates of England, the stupid indifference or more than in- 
difference of the Government of the day—a Government consist~ 
ing exclusively of professed Churchmen—are hardly intelligible 
a had been made to enable 
Snglish bishops to ordain foreign clergy without requiring the oath 
of allegiance. But the Act did not provide for the ordination of 
bishops; and the Primates neither dared to proceed without Par- 
liamentary authorization to the exercise of their purely spiritual 
functions, nor cared to carry through Parliament a Bil to alla: 
their scruples, It was, therefore, from the Primus of the Sco 
branch of the Church that Dr. Seabury received episcopal orders, 
and it is from the Scotch, and not from the English, Church 
that the Episcopacy of America traces its immediate descent. 

The American Government has what English agriculturists have 
so long claimed in vain—an agricultural department—and that 
department employs Mr. J. H. Comstock as official entomologist. 
In that capacity the latter has prepared a volume, equally re- 
markable for its scientific and its practical minuteness of in-' 
vestigation and detail, on the insects by which the cotton crop is 
infested, and particularly on that army worm which in some 
seasons is almost as destructive to the staple of the South as the 
Colorado beetle to the potato. The history of the Southern pest, 
though not practically interesting to English readers in the same 
degree, is not of less scientific nor perhaps of less practical and 
commercial moment, and the details of its natural history given in 
the Blue-book before us (7) are certainly curious and amusing. 

The Department of the Interior has also an Entomological - 
mission, which has published a smaller bulletin upon the cotton 
worm (8), describing not only the worm itself, but the various 
enemies by which its propagation and extension are and 
its ravages to some extent limited. 

Dr. Henry Boynton Smith (9) was by no means an undis- 
tinguished member of the Congregational Church, a professor in 
one of its principal colleges, a preacher and theologian of con- 
siderable repute. That the wife of such a man should think him 
worthy a biography of the usual American th and minuteness, 
filling more than four hundred large octavo pages and crowded 
with letters ard other writings in somewhat close type, is 
only natural and becoming; that such a work should find a 
large number of readers to concur in the estimate of its 
biographical value or personal interest is perhaps hardly to be 
expected. It would seem as if every American not utterly 
insignificant must have his life written, and with such singular 
disregard to proportion that, if each work were to find a hundred 
readers, the public of the United States would have little leisure 
to bestow on any other kind of literature. 

We cannot think that the Sketches and Reminiscences of the 
Radical Club of Boston (10) were worth collection and _publica- 
tion. ‘The Olub represents the so-called liberal religionists who 
in the last and present generations have sprung from the loins of 
Unitarianism, as Unitarianism sprang from one section of the old 
Puritanic body. The volume is full of second-hand infidelity, 
marked by what might have been twenty years ago regarded 
as somewhat daring, not to say blasphemous, distinctness of 

, but what nowadays it requires much more 
perhaps to rebuke than to publish, We do not think that it con- 
tains anything that will either startle or enlighten the readers of 
the Fortnightly Review and the Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Ingraham’s account of a Northern Governess’s letters on 
her experiences in the South in the days of slavery (11) is written 
from a distinctly Southern, not to say pro-slavery, point of view. 
How far the letters are genuine or founded on fact we hardly 
know, and the uncertainty on this point deprives them of what 
little value they might otherwise have — They deal with 
a bygone time, a state of society that now none but a purely 
historical interest, and do not possess that stamp of historical 
authenticity which could have rendered them useful as evidence 
of the real character of Southern society. 

It is searcely needful to do more than mention the most recent 


(7) Report upon Cotton Insects. Prepared under the Direction of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. By J. H. Comstock, Entomologist to the 
Department of Agriculture. Washington: Government ting 
London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(8) Bulletin No. 3, U.S. eo Commission.—The Cotton Worm. 
By C. V. Riley, M.A., Ph.D. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(9) Henry Boynton Smith; his Life and Work. Edited by his Wife. 
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volume of a deservedly popular series, The Travels and Adventures 
of Marco Polo (12), adapted to the reading of young people. Those 
of the rising generation who are fortunate or sensible enough to 
read these neat little volumes will know a good deal more of 
some of the most interesting passages of history than many of 
their elders have acquired by years of laborious study devoted to 
worm-eaten books, written in antiquated style, and printed in that 
peculiar type which, however attractive to archeologists, is rather 
repulsive to the public. In the meantime they will enjoy no little 
interest and amusement in a course of what they will never find 
out unless told to be valuable and till now somewhat rare instruc- 
tion. Miss Feudge’s India (13) may be called a popular or 
school history of India under native rule, with one or two chapters 
appended cn the history of the British conquest and administra- 
tion. Why Miss Feudge chooses to misspell Sepoy after a fashion 
of her own we cannot pretend to guess. It has nothing, we can 
assure her, to do either with the sea, or with the teapoy, perhaps 
more familiar to ladies. Mr, Allan Pinkerton offers to the lovers 
of sensational stories another heavy volume of his detective ex- 
periences, real or fictitious (14). 

We have an almost alarming quantity of verse, mostly, we 
regret to say, of that character which neither gods, men, nor book- 
stalls will allow. Few of the volumes on our table can be called 
bad; most of them contain a few specimens which oblige us to 
feel that the writer, with care and with critical faculty, might 
have done better. Not one of them, however, shows power of the 
higher order; none of them could, under any circumstances, have 
been otherwise than third-rate. 

Miss Rosa Jeffrey (15) has here and there poems not un- 
worthy ofa place in local or otherwise limited anthologies. Her 
“Love and Jealousy,” for instance, is readable and amusing; her 
serious pieces, and especially those whose seriousness deepens 
into tragedy, are perhaps her weakest. Under the Olive (16) 
is stronger and more even, often good, never excellent, scarcely 
ever stirring. Mr. Fields (17) does not know when he 
crosses the line between comedy and farce, between the free and 
easy and the absurd. The Coming of the Princess (18) belongs 
chiefly to the last denomination; but even here there are pieces 
by no means so bad as that from which the volume takes its name. 

he Wild Roses of Cape Ann (19) might have borne cultivation, 
but even so would hardly win a prize in any but a local show. 
The Vision of Nimrod (20) is sometimes prosaic, sometimes 
extravagant. Mr. Winter has a power of versification, a com- 
mand of language, which might have been turned to even better 
purpose (21). The “ White Flag,” for example, contains some 
good thoughts in language whose chief fault is a certain insuffi- 
ciency of force. The poet forgets, by the way, that the white 
flag means truce, not surrender. 
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